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Cuisine at its best 

One of the more important things 
passengers appreciate when flying 
Kuwait Airways is that they can relax 
in comfort, certain that their individual 
needs are being taken care of on or off 
the ground. 

It s no wonder then that good food 
coupled with our traditional hospitality 
makes every Kuwait Airways flight a 
memorable one. 


For further information please contact your IATA Travel Agent 
1 or Kuwait Airv^ays Sales Offices 


Aqaba 

Irbid: 


i- Jerusalem Express Travel Tel. 3149^' 
Jerusalem Express Travel Tel. 242169 


King Hussein Street 


United Insurance Co. Bldg. 
TeL 630144—630145 ~630 146 — -622336 — 622337 


Zarqa: Jerusalem Express Travel Tel. 9825 i- : 


j Daily 

•<. parting: 3 p.m. with direct connections 
- to India, Pakistan, Sri Lanka, Ban- 
gladesh and the Gulf states. 


KUWAIT AIRWAYS 

Where east meets west 
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Jordan 


AMMAN — Huge trade deficit has 
become a chronic problem for the 
developing Third World. There are 
no signs of a possible cure for I his 
problem in thu nearest future. The 
trade imbalance is becoming hea- 
vier becau.se of protectionist 
measures taken by the developed 
nations who monopolist 1 the world 
imttf'.tit and trade 

The developing coiim tires which 
have natural resources, export 
raw materials end in turn import 
manufactured goods. While those 
who manufacture goods from their 
resources and t noli no logy do not 
find markets opened to thorn. 

It has boon pi ovist that I ho 
third World nations raiiMin thn 
fiuu rn.ukt<ts of llio HuvelopuiJ 
nnliufv... It'" trado iinbalauccj U:- 
twcim Iht* dovi'ktjii-'d i.ounlriuti 
and many ol the Thin I World are 
tlicrolori! thn n-sull of a onu-yklird 
trado. 


Ion followed by Saudi Arabin JD 
38.05 million and Indin JD’34‘. TO' 
million. It shows that the trade ba- 
Innuu with these countries 13 un- 
even. 

A took at tho import trade fig- 
ures will further substantiate this 
uneveness In tho trading. Over 
ono-third of the total imports come 
from Uie European Economic Co- 
mmunily countries, while tho im- 
poits from US registered over 
ono-ainth ol total imports. The 
share of other European nations in 
Jordan's Import was JD 07 million 
while the Socialist countries had a 
share of JD 64 million. Turkey ex- 
ported to Jordan poods worth JD 
IM.it million in 198-1; Taiwan JD 
20.99 million and South Korea JD 


Hie case ol Jordan is nol differ- J 
unt. For example, a look al tho tr- ' 
ade between Jordan amt the EEC 
during past lour years 1981. : 
1982. 1983 and 1984, shows that I 
Jordan's total imports every yoar 
from tJu; European community: 
Belgium, Franco. West G or many, 
Maly, UK. Denmark and Greece I 
amounted to over JD 315 million 1 
all these years. 

During tho same period, Jor- 1 
clan's exports to the EEC was al- 
most insignificant except for ttnly 
which imported goods worth over , 
JD 5 million m 1984. This in fact . 
created a big trade deficit of about 
$800 million. Jordon imports cars, 
office equipment, machinery and 
electronic items etc from Europe, 
while it exports to these countries 
phosphates and potash and vege- 
tables. 


During a visit to Jordan last 
month, the European Community's 
Commissioner for North South re- 
lations, Mr Claude Cheysson ex- 
pressed his concern over such a 
huge trade deficit between Jordan 
and the European Community. 

He suggested that Jordan sho- 
uld seek for joint ventures In 
Banking and Tourism with Eu- 
ropean businessmen. Another 
area according to him where the 
trade could be expanded is agri- 
cultural and luxury products, 
which could be sold on European 
markets before or after the harv- 
est times in other parts of the 
world. 


However lor a country like Jor- 
dan, which is in the primary stages 
of Industrialisation, it would have 
to look for diversified areas for an 
export oriented Industrial infras- 
tructure to boost its trade with 
other countries. 


At present, the country's major 
export Uem is phospate which 
amounted to JD 69.813 million in 
1S84. Chemicals such as paints, 
pharmaceuticals, detergents and 
soap nnd fertilizers were the other 
Important export commodities 
which were valued at JD 67.629 
million in tho same year. Food 
Hems such as trutta, vegetables 
and meat had a prominent place In 
tile export trade. But when all 
these wero put together tho total 
amount of foreign trade reached 
only JD 261.05 million while the 
Import figure stood at JD 1071.34 
million. 
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10 .M million. 


Now huw tin* trado imbal.tnco 
could ho ofiaCil. Joukin will have 
Iti follow tho rsxamplo!. ol 1 niwnii 
nnd Sou tli Koran which without 
havm> i .kJ*k|im(u natural ra.suiir- 
o.-jj but with manpower, stoorod 
thn nations to join the major ex- 
po r ling countries in the world with 
remarkable economic growth with- 
in n period. 

According to hie Director of the 
Fm East Commerlca! office 
(FECO) in Amman Mr Shia-Wu 
Yeh the best way to develop the 
economy is to import raw materi- 
als and oxporl thorn as finished 
goods. For that, a strong industrial 
lnlru&lructure is required which 
could Ub gradually established in 
Jordon because it has the poten- 
tials. Even now, certain manufac- 
tured goods can reach foreign 
markets if proper export promo- 
tion campaign is launched he 
says. Mr Yeh explained that the 
ovens manufactured in Jordan are 
of good quality and could easily be 
sold on the Taiwanese market. But 
the businessmen and customers 
in Taiwan will have to get to know 
about these products and for that 
the Jordanian manufacturers sho- 
uld participate In exhibitions in Tai- 
wan. 


Also the Taiwanese industrial- 
ists are interested in setting up 
joint ventures with their Jordanian 
counterparts, says Mr K.C Wang, 
Commercial Secretary at the 
FECO. He Is determined to pro- 
mote the trade between the two 
countries In a more balanced man- 
ner. 


South Korea, which also has 
good trade relations with Jordan 
from the Far East, Is also planning 
to narrow the trade gap. 


In Thousands of JDs 
Countries 


In Jordan's export, the Arab 
Common Market countries re- 
mained the major importers. The 
total trade amounted to JD 72.047 
million. Individually , Iraq imported 
commodities worth JD 67.75 mlll- 
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Dong-SIk Jeong: To promote 
two-way trade 


And for that Mr Dong-SIk Jeong, 
Director of the Korea Trade Cen- 
tre In Amman says his country 
plans to import more phosphates 
and potash in the tuture when the 
existing fertilizer plants In South 
Korea are expanded. This he ex- 
pects will be late this year or early 
next year. 'The bottlenecks we 
face Is that these plants were 
constructed according to Ameri- 
can specifications to take in pho- 
sphates from the US’, he said. 

Now, the South Korean govern- 
ment is planning to expand the fa- 


cilities and in that event, they 
would be able to Import more pho- 
sphates and potash. To achieve a 
more balanced trade between 
South Korea and Jordan, the for- 
mer is interested in setting up joint 
ventures In Jordan, For the Jorda- 
nian businessmen it Is easy to set 
up assembly plants in this country 
with the technical assistance and 
co-operation of South Korean 
firms and others. But the only dis- 
couraging factor for such ventures 
Is the heavy duties charged by the 
government on imported spare 
parts and components. 

This higher duty on the spare 
parts and components makes the 
locally manufactured goods cost- 
lier than the imported finished 
goods. This in fact discourages 
the local businessmen. Therefore, 
to induce the prospective Indus- 
trialists, the government needs to 
change the policy whereby they 
could be encouraged to set up 
such industries. 


trade In the future. The industr-. 
ists should, as part of their traC- 
promotion activities, visit van? 
countries. For example the Sgl 
K orea Trade Centre will hold an - 
dustrial exhibition In Seoul due 
the next Asian Games. This win 
the right time for thsm to it- 
South Korean businessmen tot 
plore the possibilities ol expand 
trade between the countries. 


Apart from this the nation will 
have to follow a ‘strategy of indus- 
trialization by substitution \ which 
Mr Dong-SIk Jeong says la the 
key to the success of South Kor- 
ean economy. Establishment of 
export oriented industrial base 
with great emphasis first to meet 
the local demands then to stabilize 
and export, could help boost the 
foreign trade. 

According to Mr Dong-SIk Jeo- 
ng, Jordan has the potential to 
diversify its activities to boost Its 


Mr Praveen Verma, the sect- 
secretary at the Indian Embas: 
said "the biggest problem wh. 
we are facing is the adverse In: 
balance of payments, that is i> 
high". The reason, he says, bfc 
India Imports In bulk the phospr. 
tes and potash from Jordan 
the Import from India when co' 
pared to the exports is muchte 
The current effort Is therefore' 
offset the imbalance. 

"We are expecting the 
Jordanian joint committee med''’ 
which was put off for one rea>' 
or the other In the past to re- 
place early this year. The coror- 
tee will identify the areas we co- 
have more trade activities tor-. 
, duce the trade deficit," Mr V*r. 
says. 


One other major problem, to-, 
ded, is that India does not &*■. 
trade promotion office in J**- 
However, he is optimistic 
present Imbalance could be cr 
and even augment the exp- 
and Imports in the near future ■ 

But for the Japanese, theff. 
ernment has nothing to co *, 


Jordan’s imports and exports 


1981 1982 

Imports Exports Imports Exports 


1983 

Imports Exports 


1984 t 

Imports Exports ; 


18,688 74,747 15,998 80,557 

194,378 39,728 253,784 42,750 


24,513 30,583 


19.970 72,047 j; 
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166,674 
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71,534 
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19,474 
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4,608 

329,587 


42,750 

32,9 


16,754 


10,323 

3,845 

3,546 

5,696 

2,484 


144,341 

2,342 

87,375 


24,707 

3,217 


1,665 

25,410 

9,4 

16,557 

3,777 

3,397 

1,499 


226,109 58,474 
4,609 15,2 

330,087 — 

— 4,927 

21,216 — 
131,047 8,7 
1,460 13,745 

102,889 3,398 

— 3,394 

30,614 1,905 

5,976 — 





to go up this year 


By Pam Dougherty 
Star Staff Writer 
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Loading phosphates for export at Aqaba port 


the promotion of trade, as accord- 
ing to the first Secretary at the Ja- 
panese Embassy, MrYushi Kita- 
hara, the government cannot force 
upon the private sector to Incre- 
ase the trade with a particular 
country. However, the major pri- 
vate companies such as Mitsubi- 
shi, and Mitsui are engaged in pro- 
moting trade between both coun- 
tries. Even Mitsubishi functions as 
an agent to promote export of Jor- 
danian phosphates, Potash and 
fertilizers. 


may have to set up an export 
oriented Industrial infrastructure. 
Importing raw materials and re- 
exporting them as finished goods 
is one of the most feasible alter- 
natives for Jordan because of its 
abundant manpower resources 
and its strategic location. Another 
area is tourism which could also 
boost the trade. 



A STRONG relationship with the 
countries of the Arab world has al- 
ways been at the heart of Jor- 
dan's trading policy and as 1986 
emerges the overall picture is 
bright. Traditional relationships are 
being revived and strengthened 
and u number of moves are under- 
way to expand trading relation- 
ships to now countries. 

The most outstanding recent 
agreement is that signed with Iraq 
during the sixth meeting of the 
Jordanian -Iraqi Joint Committee 
on 22 December 1985. 

Under the agreement tho vo- 
lume of trade between the two 
countries should reach US $750 
million. US $075 million for each 
side, during 1986. Tho figure in- 
cludes a JD 20 million quota each 
for ihw trado centres in Amman 
nnd Baghdad. This represents a 
substantial improvement in Jor- 
dan's exports to Iraq, which, ac- 
cording to Conti a i Bank figures 
were JD 20 million in 1983, JD 
67 8 million in 1984 and in Him first 
half of 1985 reached a total of JD 
24.7 million. 


But how the trade gap could be 
narrowed Is the question the 
developing Third World has to an- 
swer.Jordan can achieve this by 
Incresing her exports; phosphates, 
potash, fertilizer, chemicals, vege- 
tables and other food Items. How- 
aver, these things alone may not 
be enough to reduce the huge tr- 
ade deficit. And for that the nation 


Yet the experience of various 
developing countries are sad ex- 
amples. The rich industrialised 
nations when approached advise 
that these countries should pro- 
duce more for export. When the 
nations actually do so. these ad- 
visers turn to say that they have 
closed their markets to foreigners 
in order to protect their local In- 
dustries. 
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Geographical distribution of imports 
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During 198G, Iraq will purchase 
Jordanian eggs, tomato paste, 
pharmaceutical goods, cigarettes, 
textiles and ready made clothes, 
potash and timber products. 

The sale of Jordanian vegeta- 
bles should receive a boost with 
the establishment of a joint traqi- 

Jordanian company to produce 
tinned and pickled vegetables. The 
company has already completed 
ils legal procedures and is now 
preparing a feasibility study for 
the factory which will he located in 
Iraq 


Iraqi nxporls to Jordan include 
oil and oil products, for till aero anil 
dntos. 


Trade whh Egypt is also m.uked 
n major growth area in tho next 
tow years. In the past five years 
trade between Jordan and Egypt 
has been negligible, Cunlrnl Bank 
figures for 1883 stiow only JD 

16.000 in exports to Egypt and JD 

310.000 in 1984. 


With the rc-establishment of di- 
plomatic relations with Egypt, the 
trading relationship has also im- 
proved and the sides agreed lo u 
total trade ol $1&0 million for 
1985. This tolal was not in fact 
reached last year, and by mid 
1985 Joiclamnn export 3 to haq 
reached only JO 1.3 million while 
imports from Egypt were JD 1.8 
million. Tho two sides are now 
concentrating their efforts on 
reaching tho t986 agreed total of 
$250 million trade between them. 
Both sides export both manufac- 
tured goods and a number of agri- 
cultural products. Tiie agreement 
also calls for exports of Jordanian 
cement and aluminium fluoride and 
imports of Egyptian aluminium 
products. 

Improved diplomatic relations 
ara afso helping to boost the trad- 
ing relationship between Syria and 
Jordan, particularly in the area of 
agricultural produce. 

On a recent visit to Amman, Sy- 
ria's Minister of Economy and 
External Trade Muhammad Al 
Imadl expressed his opinion that 
there was great potential for in- 
creasing trade between the two 
countries. He said that the trade 
total of JD t0.254 million reached 
In 19B4 was vBry low when the 
potential tor trade between the 
two countries was considered. 


No figure has been set for 1986 
trade but agricultural products 
should emerge as a major growth 
area. 


The Ministry of Trade and In- 
dustry is also optimistic about the 
prospect 5 for expanding trading 
■inks with two Arab states, Oman 
and North Yemen with which it 
currently has no trading relation- 
ship at all. 


It has already furnished (he au- 
thorities in Oman with a proposal 
for a trade agreement nnd a study 
for a joint Jordanian -Omani in- 
vestment company is afso under 
appraisal. 


Jordan and Yemen have already 
signed u trade prolocol under 
which the two sides have agreed 
to work for the removal of current 
obstacles to trade. As a first step 
the Jordanian side has suggested 
that goods trndod between the 
two should be exempt from cus- 
toms duties. Both sides have al- 
ready ugreed lo establish trade 
centres In each other's capitals 
and In April, the Yemeni capital 
San'a will be host to a Jordanian 
trade fair during which $5 million 
worth of goods will be available for 
sale to the public. 
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Japanese companies promote ys loses, Japan win3 
Jordanian exports 



THE ECONOMIC relations 
between Jordan and Japan 
have steadily improved 
since the two countries es- 
tablished diplomatic rela- 
tions about two decades 
ago. 

The total amount of trade 
in 1904, both of the exports 
and imports, between the 
two countries has reached 
approximately JD 85 com- 
pared to JD 6 million in 
1973, about fourteen-fold 
increase. At prosen t 22 Ja- 
pan oso companios are in 
Jordan with their offices 
and 300 .Japanese natfon- 
afs. in leu ding family mem- 
bers, are living in Jordan. 

Trade 

In t984, Jordanian ox- 
ports to Japan amounted to 
approximately JD 5.5 mill- 
ion. Imports from Japan ac- 
counted for about 2% of to- 
tal imports of Jordan. 

Japanese trading compa- 
nies in Jordan arc engaged 
in promoting the exports of 


Jordanian products. They 
play the role of export agen- 
cies, not only for Japan but 
also for the countries in Ihe 
world by offering marketing 
information, exploitation of 
new markets, co-ordinat- 
ion between buyers and 
sellers, and sometimes 
granting credit. 

Mitsubishi Corporation in 
Jordan is playing the role of 
export agency for phospha- 
tes, potash and fertilizers. 
Handling quantity of that 
company and its proportion 
(figure in parenthesis) to the 
total exports of each pro- 
ducts in 1984 are approxi- 
mately; Phosphates = 

750.000 tonnes (15%) Po- 
tash = 580,000 tonnes 

(70%), and Fertilizers = 

450.000 tonnes (75%). in 
addition, Mitsui Co. Ltd is 
dealing with the exports of 
Phosphoric Acid. 

As for imports of Jordan 
from Japan, it was nearly 
JD BO million in 1984. Jor- 
dan mainly imports goods 
such as motor vehicles, 
tires, telecommunication 
equipment, steels, construc- 
tion machinery, electric and 
electronic products. 


Japanese companies 
In Jordan 


— Wadi-Arab Dam and Irri- 
gation Project (Engineering) 
(Nippon Koei) 

— Several Telecommunica- 
tion Projects (Nisho-lwai, 
Fujitsu, Furukawa Electric, 
C-ltoh, NEC, Mitsubishi Cor- 
poration and Hitachi Cable) 

— Aqaba Thermal Power 
Station Stage I Project (Civil 
Work and Boiler) (Mitsubishi 
Corporation, Mitsubishi 
Heavy Industry and Fudo 
Construction). 

— Cement Plant (Sup- 
plementary work of existing 
facilities in Fuhais (Mitsubi- 
shi Corporation, Kobe Steel, 
Hitachi Plant and Kajima 
Construction). 


Economic Co-operation 


Japan Is co-operating 
with Jordan for the develop- 
ment of various fields thro- 
ugh technical and financial 
co-operation. 

Japan provides Jordan 
with soft-loans which has 
reached approximately 45 
billion yen $220 million. 


Mediterranean nations lose 
in trade with Europe 


DISCUSSION ON the entry of Spain and Portugal to the 
European Economic Community has focused almost ex- 
clusively on Europe. But the poor countries of the Medit- 
erranean basin, whose agricultural economies are locked 
in to that of the Community, stand to lose because of 
cuts in their exports to Europe. 


By Jean-Marc B6che and 
Laurence Tublana 
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PARIS — Oranges, vegetables 
and olive oil seem more likely to 
feature in the lunches of diplomats 
than In their discussions. Yet the 
entry of Spain and Portugal Into 
(he European Economic Commun- 
ity (EEC) on 1 January 1988 could 
have momentous e fleets on the 
economies of non-EEC Mediterra- 
nean exporters of these products. 

Morocco and Tunisia in particu- 
lar may be adversely affected. 
Along with Cyprus, Egypt, Israel, 
Malta, Turkey and Syria, they sell 
1 (0 European consumers much the 
same range of agricultural pro- 
ducts as Spain and Portugal. 

Practically all the discussions 
on the; subject ol the EEC enlar- 
gement have focused on the Eu- 
ropean aspects of the merger, Ig- 
noring the southern -shore Medit- 
. erranean countries. On joining the 
, EEC. Spain and Portugal wilt gain 
; preferential access to the Eu- 
ropean market under tho Common 
Agricultural Policy (GAP). As a re- 
sult their phate of that market Is 
; likely, to Increase at the ox- 
, pense , of other Mediterranean 
' >tatea. ... 

Ot these states, Ihq non-oil pro- 
. -dudne North African counties or© 
likely to be hardost hit. Egypt sells 
41 ()et. cent ot its exports to Ihe 
. „ Community. Morocco 44 pur cent 
and Tunisia 60 par cent. Moat ol 
• those - exports aro concentrated 
. narrowly . on ; fruits and winter 
- vegetables,, crops which absorb a 


high proportion of the funds avail- 
able for investment in agricultural 
development. 

While Europeans munch on sa- 
lads grown in Tunisia, pour cream 
on their Egyptian strawberries, 
and wash down the meal with 
wine made from North African 
grapes, North Africans are con- 
suming Increasing quantities of 
imported cereals, meat and sugar. 
Agricultural policies geared to ex- 
port crops for the European mar- 
ket have meant the neglect of sta- 
ple food production. 

Some 15 million tonnes of cer- 
eals are imparted each year by 
countries on the Mediterranean's 
south shore. Nearly half of this 
originates in the US, with a further 
20 per cent from the EEC. The Im- 
ported grain Is often sold at artifi- 
cially low prices to urban consum- 
ers, leaving the 80 per cent or so 
of North African people who live 
on the land without an Incentive to 
produce more cereals locally. 

ll (s these poor farmers, above 
all those in Morocco and Tunisia, 
who will find themselves in compe- 
tition with CAP-supported Spa- 
nish and Portuguese farmers after 
1. January 1386. Spain alone will 
augment the cultivated (and sur- 
face within Ihe EEC by 27 per 
cent, tho irrigated lands by 80 par 
cent, and the population active In 
agriculture by 28 per cent. 

Ills dimpull to predict the extent 
of the longterm effects on Moroc- 
: pan and Tunislansgriculture of the 
EEC expansion, fn strategic terms, 
however, the'eounfries of the Me- 


diterranean's southern shore con- 
stitute an increasingly important 
market for the Community, espe- 
cially for those goods — wheat, 
barley and milk — which aro 
massively over-produced as a re- 
sult of the CAP. 


Already over one-third of the 
EEC's cereals and one-fifth of ite 
milk products are sold to North 
African countries. Their rapidly ex- 
panding populations, declining sta- 
ple food production, and a growing 
consumer taste for European- 
style foods in preference to the 
traditional diet make it likely that 
EEC exports will keep rising. 


Twelve Mediterranean basin 
countries have trade agreements 
with the EEC, but despite this they 
remain worried by the Implications 
of Community expansion. They 
would ilka a guarantee that their 
current levels of exports (0 Europe 
will be maintained during the 
transitional period following the 
entry ot Spain and Portugal, in 
July 1985 the European Commis- 
sion rejected this position and of- 
fered a series of measures which 
fall short of trade volume guaran- 
tees. 


if the transition period follows 
the pattern set over the last dec- 
ade or so, Mediterranean exports 
to the EEC will stagnate, while im- 
ports from the Community will spi-, 
rat. Between 1973-79, these Im- 
ports grew by 169 per cent in real 
terms. 

Earthscan 


RIYADH (AP) — The United 
States has continued to lose 
ground to Japan In Saudi 
Arabia's declining Import 
market, according to the first 
sfx-month trade figures for 
1985 issued here Tuesday 
by the Saudi Ministry of Fin- 
ance and National Economy. 


The value of their sales for 
the first half of 1985, was 
8.28 billion rtyals ($2,288 
billion), respectively, accord- 
ing to the ministry's report. 


It reported that Saudi Ara- 
bia recorded a 31.1 decline 
In Imports for the first six 
months of 1985, compared 
with the same period in 
1984. 


The Kingdom registered a 
drop from 63.27 billion 
Saudi rlyals ($17.3 billion) to 
43.6 billion riyafs (S1 1.6 bill- 
ion). 


The report said that Im- 
ports are classified as 64.6 
per cent raw materials, 
which inlcudes food and ani- 
mal fodder, 30.6 per cent 
semi-finished products, and 
4.8 per cent finished pro- 
ducts. 

The Japanese and Ameri- 
can shares of the Saudi mar- 
ket for the first half of 1 984 
were 19.4 per cent, and 16.8 
per cent, respectively. Now 
they are IB per cent and 15 
per cent, respectively. 


The rest of the top six ex- 
porters were European coun- 
tries, which raised their rela- 
tive share of the shrinking 
pie at the expense of the Un- 
ited States and Japan. 

Italy ousted West Ger- 
man from third place, with 9 
per cent of sales. Us previ- 
ous share position was 5th 
with 7.5 per cent. West Ger- 
many dropped to fourth, with 
8 per cent market ehere, 
compared with the previous 
share of 8.87 per cent, ac- 
cording to the report. 


England rose to lifth from 
sixth with 6 per cent of mar- 
ket share, compared with a 
previous 5.7 per cent share. 
France dropped one place to 
sixth, with 4 per cent of the 
market, compared with a pr- 
evious 7.9 per cent share. 

The report failed to give 
comprehensive Saudi ex- 
port data, but did ssy the! 
exports to Its five partners in 
the Gulf Co-operation Coun- 
cil (GCC) hit 2.03 billion rly- 
ala ($552 million). 


Taiwan 

Countdown to the Howling 


PRODUCTS WORTH $30.5b. 
were exported from Taiwan 
last year, and 94% were in- 
dustrial manufactures. South 
Korea's exports were a nearly 
identical $29.3b, but South 
Korea's population is more 
than twice the number. So the 
nineteen million people of Tai- 
wan each contributed an aver- 
age $1,600 to the outward 
flow (Japan, $1,400, United 
States $920, South Korea 
$690, Thailand $140). With im- 
ports of $2 1.9b., Taiwan in 
1984 enjoyed a net trade sur- 
plus of '$447 for every resident 
of the island. By end-Apri! this 
year, the per-person surplus, 
calculated on an annual basis, 
had gone up another $11 to 
$458, a figure exceeded only 
by some oil-rich mini-states. 
The much-lambasted Japan- 
ese had $366 each in trade 
surplus. 


$3.3b. in money terms but al 
30% of imports stable for a . 
decade. How long before cur- . 
rent American discontent 
swells to howls of dismay and 
rage? "We’re next,” sighs 
Robert Chlen of the Central • 
Bank of China. "There'll be de- , 
mand8 that we open up our 
markets more. But we're very . 
free already by most stan- • 
dards." Still, It's reckoned the 
demonstrated superior ability 
of Taiwan's Chinese to relate 
to American^ and their good PR 1 
will help Taiwan deflect critics ; 
more effectively than Japan. 


The overall trade surplus is 
particularly pronounced with 
the United States — $9.8b. 
last year, the level of Japan 
just three or four years ago. It 
was $2. 2b. with ASEAN (tho- 
ugh in deficit with Indonesia 
and Malaysia), $1.7b. with 
Hong Kong (where entrepot tr- 
ade is a big factor) and a more 
manageable $685m. with Eu- 
rope. With Japan, however, 
Taiwan had a large deficit — 


Taiwan holds its Japan defi* ■ 
cit down by restrictive prac- : 
tices. Countries with good «• ; 
plomatlc relations or worn- . 
some trade imbalances are ; 
awarded government supply ; 
contracts. The Taiwan Railway , 
Administration buys South Am* « 
can locomotives though ij I 
knows they could be obtains 
more cheaply in Japan. Ta| - ; 
wan's top exports are 1 
& electronic equipment (22™ ; 
textiles (20%) and metal pro* r 
ducts (10%). Biggest impjj 8 ' 
are machinery (24%). oil (17 
and chemicals (14%). Con- . 
sumer goods make up omy 
7.5% of imports. 


(Asia week) 


CHANGING EXPORTS, 1974 & 1994 

(breakdown In percent of total exports by value) 


$5. 64b. 


Total Exports 



Industrial 

Products 


Processed 

Agricultural 


Agricultural 

Goods 

4-8% 1.6% 


1974 
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US Middle 



iordan 

fallacies and illusions 


The Director General and the Editor-in-Chlef of the Ad- 
Dustour Arabic daily and The Jerusalem Star English weekly 
Mr Mahmoud El-Sherif has urged the United States to awake 
from what he called its fanciful dreams and face the realities 
in the Middle East. He said America must also liberate itself, 
first and foremost, from the blinding Influence of Israel. 

These were contained in a speech he delivered at a dinner 
hosted by the World Affairs Council (Jordan) in honour of US 
Congress representatives Marlenee and Daub on Saturday 
1 1 January. Following is the full text of the speech. 


I HAVE been requested to speak 
to you — again — tonight about 
the Arab Israeli conflict. I say aga- 
in, because you must have been 
already exposed to this issue, and 
probably over-saturated with in- 
formation about it, from both the 
Arabs and the Israelis. 

Therefore, what is lacking, t 
think, is not Information, but the 
"will", to move forward with the 
peace process, and to create the 
political climate that is conclusive 
to the making of peace. 

On both sides of the conflict 
there definitely exists, today 
amongst leaders, officials, political 
parties, and the people at targe, 
many who sincerely believe in the 
futility of war as a solution, and 
the Inevitability of Peace, They 
may differ on the "nature" of 
peace, the modalities and frame- 
works of negotiations, and the ex- 
tent of mutual concessions that 
have to be made, In order to make 
it happen, but they agree on its 
necessity, and that it provides the 
only hope, and the only rational 
solution to the conflict, But those 
people are hampered in their ef- 
forts to make peace, not only by 
the die-hard rejectionists within 
their own communities, but by the 
confusion and the vacillation in US 
Policy, and the Indifference and 
lack of will on the part of Its gov- 
ernment, when the moment Is ripe 
to act forcefully for the cause of 
Peace. 

The record of the United StateB 
Policy regarding the Arab-lsraeli 
conflict la replete with cases of 
hesitancy to move when moveme- 
nt was badly needed, cases of 
misjudgement and miscalculation 

ili i? 0 na,ve Assumption that 
King Hussein would Join Camp Da- 
vid, simply because Carter, 
oadat, and Begin decreed so, 
cases of blind support to certain 
actions, which proved to be dlsas- 
troua later on (the Israeli invasion 
ol Lebanon In 1082), and cases of 
withdrawal, and Inaction only to be 
followed by hectic movement, but 
in the wrong direction, and some- 
timee (or the wrong reason. 

ir ifl "° sense ,n trying to 
inrf 9 the history of American fal- 
[V r fs In the Middle East. But suf- 

SoU 0 a 5 y ,hat - 08 long as the 
n R° ,lcy ls continued in the 
3S, patt ? rn - la bound to create 

iflrafi S r8 « ln the lon 9 run - for the 
au 00 !®; ^ the ArabB, and prob- 

vwJhh for the American, and for 
world peace. 

hav ^ fl look at what hap- 
Wned rscenfly, and how the Unl- 

larnoi ? ^ under pressure from 
iinESJ 0 k 0 8ur ®) haa wasted a 
SSL® opportunity to further the 
cause of peace ln the Middle East. 


i 

•. »/_• 


ree on a formula for a peaceful 
settlement of the Arab-lsraeli con- 
flict, based on UN resolution 
(which implies the acceptance of 
UN Resolution 242 by the PLO), 
and on the principle of bartering 
land for peace as advocated by 
President Reagan In September 
1982. The PLO- Jordan Accord of 
11. February 1985, envisioned a 
confederation between Jordan 
and the Palestinian entity, also as 
proposed by President Reagan. 

This accord which was acclai- 
med by many countries as an his- 
torical breakthrough, was wrecked 
by the United States failure to 
understand its meaning and its 
significance, and subsequently to 
use it as an instrument for peace- 
making. So, instead of building 
upon this important opportunity, 
the United States wasted the foll- 
owing precious months on- se- 
mantics, and on debating trivial 
matters like, who Is to speak for 
the Palestinians? (as 11 this was a 
legal prerogative vested with Am- 
erica and Israel but not with the 
Palestinians), where to speak with 
the Palestinians; In Cairo, Wash- 
ington. or Amman? What is the ex- 
act composition of the PLO- 
Jordanian delegation? (we ail rem- 
ember that the US said It will not 
give veto power to Israel on which 
Palestinians the US should speak 
to. But this show of bravado was 
unfortunately short-lived, and 
when Israel objected to certain In- 
dividuals in the proposed delega- 
tion, the US caved in and re- 
tracted its commitment). Besides 
these, there is the absurd US gov- 
ernment's condition that it will not 
talk to anybody, before it Is gua- 
ranteed that those talks will lead 
Immediately to direct negotiations 
between Israel. Jordan and the 
Palestinians. 

To compound matters further 
for Jordan, the US Congress de- 
clared that It will not approve the 
sale of arms to Jordan, until and 
unless Jordan breaks loose from 
Arab consensus, and conduct uni- 
lateral negotiations with Israel. It Is 
obvious that the hazards to Jor- 
dan's national security, and to its 
relations with the Arab World, 
should It embark on such a course 
of action, was absolutely Immat- 
erial to the Honourable Congress 
of the United States. This is how 
another opportunity for the advan- 
cement of Peace fn this region 
was lost. 

The subsequent events arid 
developments that followed this 
failure, are so well known to you, 




Mr Mahmoud El-Sherif 

that I don't have to enumerate 
them here. 

Those of us who have been foll- 
owing the fluctuation of US poli- 
cies towards the Arab-lsraeli con- 
flict during the last three decades, 
have reached the conclusion that 
these policies — especially in the 
recent years, and more so during 
Mr Reagan’s Presidency — are 
premised on a number of “illu- 
sions", which if allowed to persist, 
will not only fail in making Peace, 
but will ultimately breed more 
violence, and more radicalism, 
which will unleash terrible horrors 
and suffering for the Arabs and Is- 
raelis alike. The United States 
and Its vital interests in the region 
will, of course, be engulfed in the 
spiral storm of hatred which will 
sweep across the Middle East. 
What are these illusions or false 
assumptions? I will enumerate 
them briefly now and maybe we 
can elaborate on them — it you 
wish — during the question and 
answer exercise, which la suppo- 
sed to follow this presentation. 

1 - First, that the Palestinians — if 
pressed enough — will disengage 
themselves from the PLO, and 
come up with credible candidates 
to negotiate peace. 

2- That Jordan — if pressed 
enough — can make a deal with 
Israel unilaterally, and without 
PLO, or Arab endorsement. Sadat 
did it, so why not King Hussein? 

3- That the Soviet Union can be 
excluded from the peace process, 
and if It has to be involved, it must 
be relegated to as minor a role as 
poBBlble. 

4- That the PLO will accept Reso- 
lution 242 in the end without any 
prior guarantee of something in 
return. 

5- That America can conclude 
Peace on Israeli terms, and force 
It on the Arabs, who will have no 
alternative but to accept it. 

6- That If no progress la achieved 
on the road to Peace now, Ihe si- 
tuation can be "frozen" in Its 


Present State, and meanwhile, the 
US will continue to support Israel, 
until the Arabs give in. Or until Is- 
rael becomes so invincible that it 
can remain within its present bor- 
ders till the end of time. 

All these concepts are lllustan- 
ary and dangerous and wrong. 
And they are all the product of 
Naivite or self-deception. The 
Palestinians will not dump the 
PLO, because it has become — in 
spite of its setbacks — the sym- 
bol of their Identity, and the embo- 
diment of their National struggle. 
Those who choose to defy it, will 
loose credibility to the point, 
where their signatures on any 
Peace treaty, will be worthless. 
The status-quo of no peace and 
no war will not remain as it is for 
long, and is doomed to change 
either in the direction of war or 
that of peace. 

The PLO will not legitimize the 
existence of Israel, until Israel and 
Americn. recogrilzo tho Pales- 
tinians as a Nation, nnd grant 
them their inalienable right of self- 
determination. Jordan cannot, and 
will not, negotiate pence with Is- 
rael on behalf of the Palestinians, 
because legally, and ethically il 
has committed itself not to do so. 
The Soviet Union, regardless of all 
claims to the contrary. Is n super- 
power. well represented in the 
Middle East, and it has its own 
strategic Interests In the region, 
therefore, it must be included and 
involved in the search for Peace 
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The last eight years since Camp 
David, has proved beyond doubt 
that the United States Is unable to 
make peace alone. 

These, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
are some of the fallacies and illu- 
sions which govern the conduct of 
American Policy in the Arab-lsraeli 
conflict. As long as these illusions 
dominate American thinking,, there 
(s no hope l The so-called search 
for Peace will continue to be an 
exercise In failure, and peace will 
remain — as it has been so far — 
an elusive target. 

The United Stales must awake 
from its fanciful dreams and (ace 
the reafities in the Middle East, It 
must liberate itself, first and for- 
mosl, from Ihe blinding influence 
of Israel, and start conducting Its 
policy in the region, In the light of 
its own interests and its ideals of 
fairness and justice. 

It should realize that it can not 
structure the odffico of Peace on 
the ruins aflhe Palestinian people, 
their history, their culture, and 
their legitimate rights. 

For peace to endure Ihe test of 
time, it has fo be built on justice 
end respect of human rights. 

And if rending history is of any 
value. we know what happens to 
peace treaties Imposed on nations 
by compulsion, trickery, or the use 
of force. They invariably wither 
away in time, like castles built on 
quick sand. Thank you. 


McCloskey speaks 


Continued from page 6 

But Mr McCloskey said that it 
will still be some time before the 
political system catches up with 
the change In public opinion. “The 
public opinion does not yet de- 
mand of Congress that aid to Is- 
rael be cut. At the present time, it 
is just questioning that aid. 

"Thfs Is where the political lob- 
bies come Into the picture. 

"The problem Is when you have 
the Jewish Americans deeply 
concerned about what America Is 
doing, and the Arab-Americans not 
co-heslve enough to to be deeply 
concerned. The politicians hear 
only from those who are concern- 
ed about pressuring Israel, it is 
unfortunate that in America, our 
politicians respond to the people 
who shout the loudest and give 
more money. But that is nol to 
condemn those who give the 
money or shout the loudest. That 
Is what we hope every American 


will do, but most people do not 
want to get Involved in the political 
process." 

In response to a question about 
how he views the Arab American 
relations, Mr McCloskey said that 
he would like to see it substan- 
tially improved, especially that 
very few Americans know any 
Arab people. He said Arab leaders 
do not generally take advantage of 
American television. 

"Some BO per cent of the Am- 
erican people form all their politi- 
cal impressions from what they 
see on televlsfon. About 60 per 
cent of the Americans only watch 
television — they do not gel their 
Information from newspapers. So 
if you want to affect American pu- 
blic opinion, and that is the thesis 
of my comments here at the con- 
ference. Is justice for the Pales- 
tinians and peace in the Arab 
world goinQ to be won or lost In 
the hearts of the American people 
through this? " he asked. 
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£c5fh? lflhn .® 89 Crown Pr,nco Has8an (seated middle) ad- 
dresses the conference on Israel and US-lsraelf Regions 

Conference on Is 
US-lsraeli reli 

Oy Kathy Kakish malcrkti, mnl oricnilnfist 

°l " :c ' l, il lo [h,f Kiel '•‘Siri'e in.ituri.il. with unfoilimat- 

imf lUurriMrr . , nly. .i Zionist benf on so many oc- 

ihr. HA J E °" |,:omu of ,hl? cnaions Ascribing developments 

! md n- «• m the area- nnd this form ol pu- 

■ l ' , “ flefcitit»na. winch hliralion is jjrolific particularly in 

“ niV l 1 - *7 r “ C ' bUi,y * JVOnin 3. 1,10 Un '^d Slates," Prince Hnssan 
is the (HiOlii.ri tion hi a volume the said. 

iwlejjth and uinipiehcnsivn pnp- 

;;i s '<isu.uchfs si i bn nltud by "And I think the emphasis sho- 
™ ,toc " 5 u« bo on ,n senes of sludles by 

lli:‘» Huyal Highness Crown Pri- tiniv ers»fios, of the need to 
'!?' Unsn.in, the Rogonl disMosud P, r , e ?P rl1 * act in * h ® hope that 

mis in an mloiviow wilh I ho star. ond of 1,10 da y. absolute 

His Hoy. i I Highness said that the mc ® nn s,nntl on 'Is own ns op- 
m.niri nchiovemont of (hry confer- T? SCt 10 Israeli fact and Arab fact 
mice with high level of Arab parti- , tor national community can 
ci pa (ion is to convince foreign par- ll ™erstand rnore clearly the plight 
heipants ot the relevance nnd the a [! b md,v ' dU0 l the Palestinian 
need for an Arab writing on enn- ? rab under occupation, the eccen- 
teniporary historical developments tr,s V, , aeli wll ° believes in the 
m the area " [* eed *or political solutions to prob- 

One has found so much Israeli a^plcfj a^e^er^ly l^orlant” 


"In this conference we have the 
theses presented by many that 
the situation is grim, and conse- 
quently the possibility of political 
breakthrough is negligible. But on 
the other hand, I would ask that 
excluding a political breakthrough, 
does this exclusion not also pose 
the question of the continuation of 
the status quo of what Henry 
Kissinger once described as "con- 
trolled tension", and how many 
more people are going fo pay the 
price of this "controlled tension", 
in the context of Arab suffering 
under occupation; in the context 
of continuous violence in the area; 
fundamentalisms and so forth? 

"So I think that the emphasis is 
on the need for the political pro- 
cess and for thinking creatively, 
particularly in these difficult times 
where time, if it j S a platitude to 
say, in general is short. Empha- 
sised is also the need for forth- 
coming policies and understanding 


for Arabs 


of politics whore people matter," 
His Royal Highness said. 

Twenty papers and researc- 
hes were submitted at the confer- 
ence organized by the Yarmouk 
University Centre for Hebraic Stu- 
dies. There were seven panels 
which covered Israel in the Inter- 
national Arena; Zionism; the Israeli 
Government System; the Israeli 
Society; the Israeli Economy; the 
Occupied Territories; and the 
US-lsraeli Relations. 

Participants recommended that 
paperts and researches submitted 
should be published In a volume to 
serve as a reference document, to 
be circulated to Arab world deci- 
sion makers, and that ail studies 
should be carefully reviewed to 
form a basis on which decisions 
may be taken. 


AMMAN {Star) — Former US Con- 
gressman Paul McCloskey partici- 
pated In a conference held in Am- 
man this week on Israel and US- 
, Relations. In an interview 
with the English Service of Radio 
Jordan Mr McCloskey talked 
about the present American Israeli 
regions; the Israeli lobby In the 
United States; the situation of 
Arab-Americans in American polit- 
ics and Arab-American relations in 
general. 

. On the Amerlcan-lsraeli rela- 
tions vis-a-vis the Middle East, Mr 
McCloskey pointed out that the 
‘long history of absolute American 
support for Israel, right or wrong" 
is a question many Americans are 
beginning to ask ever since the Is- 
raeli invasion of Lebanon In 
June 1982. "Many, many Ameri- 
cans began to re-examine the re- 
lationship between the US and Is- 
rael, but. unfortunately, the Ameri- 
can politicians, (the 435 members 
of the House of Representatives - 
the 100 members of the Senate 
— the people that are elected 
every two years or every six 
years) still see only the Jewish 
communities activity — called the 
Zionist Lobby — and this lobby 
has concentrated on every Ameri- 
can politician who begins to speak 
against Israel and seek to defeat 
them at the polls," Mr McCloskey 
said. ’ 

„ JfJf M cClos key was among four 
politicians who asked for fair 
treatment of the Palestinian peo- 
ple and called for Palestinian self- 
-determmation and negotiations 
H th f* PL0, Mr McCloskey 
"?*" ed other three as Paul 

thlu d s 8y ' GhUCk P8rCy ’ and McMa - 

“That (the Zionist Lobby) pour 
millions of dollars into defeating 
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Mr Paul McCloskey 

any American politician who spe- 
aks for the Palestinians. So, the 
politicians in America are still say- 
ing the words that favour Israel. 
Congress voted ($4.5 billion this 
year — more than they ever had 
before — as a gift and not as a 
loan to Israel any more." 

Mr McCloskey emphasized that 
the American public is beginning 
now to question the Idea of giving 
so much money to Israel. As a 
pocket-book Issue, It Is coming 
home to the American people that 
at a time when we have a tremen- 
dous budget deficit, we are giving 
a huge amount of money to Israel. 
Now you are beginning to see 
bumper stickers which say "Cut 
aid to Israel, not social security” 
or "Cut aid to Israel, not aid to 
American farmers," he added. 

Continued on page 5 


By Dr. Nabfl El-Sharlf 

THE SPANISH government seems 
to be on the verge ol announcing 
its decision to establish full diplo- 
matic relations with Israel. Several 
statements have been attributed 
to various high-ranking Spanish 
officials which led many analysts 
and observers to believe that the 
Spanish decision to exchange di- 
plomatic ties with Tat Aviv is in the 
offing. 

Spain (and Greece) are the onfy 
two European countries that do 
not have diplomatic missions in Is- 
rael. The Spanish decision to Initi- 
ate diplomatic ties with Israel Is 
quite aerious Indeed, not only lor 
its contribution to fulfilling Israel's 
need of legitimacy, but because of 
the kind of pressures that have 
been applied to accomplish it on 
the one hand, and for its grave 
historical and strategic Implica- 
tions. on the other. And. lest we 
should be surprised as usual, 
when the unfortunate decision is 
finally made public, it Is important 
lo acquaint ourselves with the 
background oF this Imminent Spa- 
nish move. 

A balanced position?! 

Upon the accession to power by 
the Spanish Socialist Party m 
1882, attempts to establish diplo- 
matic ties wilh ferae! have been in- 
tensified. Certain elements within 
the Socialist Party have been try- 
ing hard to give Israel a foothold 
wmrni the political arena In Spain. 
These elements had a clear 2km- 

5* , 2 an '”P: and ll '«y afflued that 
She Spanish pro- Arab position v/as 
one of the hallmarks of their coun- 
try a foreign policy during the re- 
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gime of General Franco. It was 
time, they went on to say. for 
Spain to have a fresh beginning 
and to embark on a new, more 
(balanced) position in the Middle 
East. 

Israeli exploitation 

In addition to these pressures 
applied by some pro-Israel el- 
ements wilhin the Socialist Party 
Israel had to do some of its own 
direct arm-twisting. Many Jewish 
investors, both European and Am- 
erican, made their willingness to 
invest in Spam tied to Spanish 
progress in the direction of esta- 
blishing diplomatic ties with Israel. 
Some Spanish Jews have been 
able to establish contacts with 
several Jewish international cor- 
porations that voiced their readi- 
ness to participate in the process 
of economic recovery In Spain but 
tneir readiness can not be im- 
plemented as long as Spain does 
not have any direct relations with i 
Israel. 

This kind of argument seems to 
be quite futile indeed In view of the 
fact that the Arabs are themselves 
contributing very heavily In en- 
hancing Spanish economy with 
heir wide Investments In various 
fields. Some Spanish coastal 
towns are exclusively supported 
by Arab tourist and residential 
presence. 

Spain’s interest?! 

n Juf ? on,8t eloman *s In Spain 

i ^ )vv ® ver ' lhat Arab Invest- 
ment In Spain ranks third after Eu- 
ropean and American trade ex- 

° paln * th0y maintain, ex- 
ports 55 per cant of its national 



Spanish Prime Minister Felipe 
Gonzalez 

products to Europe, and imports 
40 per cent of its needs from Eu- 
1 ropean countries. Only 15 to 20 
■per cent of Spanish products are 
.exported to Arab countries, and 
22 per cent of Its imports come 
fro T Arab countries. The Zionists 
jj™. h 5' r 9LJ PP° r ters exploit the 
implications of these figures to ar- 
gue for their case that it Is in 
bpain s (Interest) to strengthen its 
economic ties with Europe and the 
United States, and consequently. 


US role! 

The United States has ateo 
Ptayed a major rote in pressuring 
I he Spanish Government to esta- 
blish diplomatic ties with Israel. 
Some reports which came out of 
Washington had .it that Spanish 


Prime Minister Felipe Gonzalez 
came under intensive -arms twist- 
ing to initiate diplomatic ties with 
Israel during his June 1983 visit to 
the United States. Gonzalez was 
told that the establishment of di- 
plomatic ties between Madrid and 
Tel Aviv was going to strengthen 
the co-operation between the Un- 
ited States and Spain in ail fields. 
Gonzalez was assured by several 
US officials that Arab reaction to 
the Spanish move Is going to be 
temporary and muted. 

The promise! 

AJso when three Jewish leaders 
met Gonzalez in Washington they 
only had one request to make: Es- 
tablish diplomatic ties with 
Israel. Spain, they argued, was 
isolated In its position among Eu- 
ropean countries. Gonzalez, on his 
part, promised to take this step at 
the appropriate time. He made 
this same- promise In 1983 to 
Peres, the Israeli opposition leader 
at that time. To show good faith 
towards Israel and its supporters, 
Gonzalez promptly saw to it that 
air travel between Spain and Israel 
was resumed soon after his return 
from Washington (July 1983). 

EC membership! 

Many analysts believe that the 
factor that carried the most weight 
in pressuring, the Spanish govern- 
ment into deciding to easbllsh di- 
plomatic ties with Israel is Spain's 
interest In joining the European 
Economic Community (EC). Spa- 
in s admission to the EC was 
made explicitly conditional upon 
Spain s recognition of Israel. Many 
European countries made that 
Hnk, and even Israel itself made no 
secret about its manipulations In 
this context. 


Shlomo Heliel, speaker of the 
Israeli Knesset, told a delegation 
of European parliamentarians that 
was visiting Israel in December 
1984 that Europe should not allow 
Spain and Portugal to the EC until 
both of them recognized Israel. It 
seems Israel's pressures In this 
regard have finally paid off. 

Arab inaction! 

Arab inaction, however, has to 
be the prime culprit that is encou- 
raging not only Spain, but several 
other countries especially in Africa 
to resume their diplomatic ties 
with Israel. The establishment ol 
diplomatic relations between 
Egypt and Israel has also helped 
break down the psychological bar- 
rier that prevented many non-Arab 
countries from starting their own 
diplomatic exchange with Israel, ii 
A rab countries are doing It, they 
argue, then there should be noth- 
ing wrong In the decision or 
non-Arab countries to embark on 
a similar step. 

It remains to be said, however, 
that the Zionist Imminent come- 
back to Spain in painful for the 
erage Arab not only for strategic 
and national considerations, 
also because of the special raw- 
tionship and emotional link inaj 
connects Arabs with Spain. 
the bitter fact remains that so Iona 
as Arabs are in this state or 
confusion and disarray, Spain is 
not going to be the last frontier ro 
be lost for Arab influence. 

DR. NAB1L EL^SHERIF Is an ass- 
istant professor at Yarmouk un- 
iversity, and la a regular contri- 
butor to The Jerusalem Star. 
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By Suml Krishna 

NEW DELHI — Great Nicobar, a 
small, lush and genetically unique 
Indian island, is at the centre of a 
development debate between en- 
vironmentalists and Indian bu- 
sinessmen. The former want to 
declare it a biosphere reserve; the 
latter have plans to turn It into a 
commercial free port. 

In August 1985, a number of In- 
dian businessmen resident in Sou- 
theast Asia, the Middle East, Eu- 
rope and the US proposed that a 
Hong Kong-style free port be set 
up In the Andaman and Nicobar 
group of islands. Earlier last month 
the Indian Prime Minister, Mr Rajiv 
Gandhi, confirmed that he was 
considering opening up the islands 
to investment by non-resident In- 
dians. 

The 300 islands, islets and reefs 
of the group lie in the Bay of Ben- 
gal 1,200 kilometres from the In- 
donesian island of Sumatra, ond 
more than three times as far from 
the east coast of India. They are 
tnfl visible top of the submarine 
mountain range stretching from 
the Arrakan of Burma in the north 
to Sumatra in the south, and con- 
stitute nn earthquake-prone zone 
zone, 

The proposed free port is likely 
o be at Great Nicobar, the s‘ou- 
tnernmosl island. It is botanically 


Great 


India’s 

test 

case 


distinct even from the rest ot the 
Andaman group. A tiny island of 
1,045 square kilometres, it still 
has the greatest continuous low- 
land evergreen forest In India — 
the kind of forest that has almost 
vanished from Papua New Guinea, 
Malaysia and Indonesia. 

The uniqueness of Great Nico- 
bar has been apparent to scient- 
ists for more than a century. In 
1975, a multi-disciplinary study 


team of the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Irrigation advocatc-rl that na- 
ture reserves be established in the 
Andaman and Nicobar islands to 
preserve its gene reservoirs. 

In 1976, Dr N. McVean, in a re- 
port for the International Union lor 
Conservation of Nature and Natu- 
ral Resources (IUCN), suggested 
that deforestation should be 
halted and some areas set aside 
as inviolate biosphere reserves. 


The Botanical Survey of Indio re- 
port on Great Nicobar warned 
that. If forest cloarance continued, 
"at this rale there will be no prim- 
ary forest loft in this land by the 
ond of the century." 

A comprehensive study of the 
island flora was undertaken in 
1979-82 by Dr N.P. Balakrlshnan, 
Dr D.K. More and Dr R.P. Dwivedl 
of the Bonatlcal Survey of India for 
UNESCOs Man and the Bio- 
sphere programme. They reported 
that 85 per cent of the Island is 
primary forest, rich in rare plant 
species. Thirty per cent of the 
flowering plants growing there are 
not found on the Indian mainland 
and occur only in Soulhenst Asia. 

Great Nicobar's fauna is equally 
unlqe — the giant coconut robber 
crabs. crab-eating macaques 
(monkeys), and birds such us the 
Nicobar megapod and the Nicobar 
pigeon are found only here. Croco- 
diles and monitor lizards live In its 
freshwater streams; marine turtles 
nest undisluiliod on its benches. 

Thu island's original inhabitants, 
the tribal Shampoos of Mniujofoki 
slock, numbor a couple ol hun- 
dred. Nomadic hi inter -ijatlioreis, 
they livo in scuttured settlements 
in the Interior, dense fore&t. They 
light fires by striking dry sticks, 
carry water in n palm trough, and 
make cloth from bark. They tend 
to abandon their settlements if 
discovered by outsiders. Thoy bar- 
ter honey, prawns and baskets 
with the other tribal group, the 
coastal Nicobarnse. for tobacco, 
toddy (un alcoholic drink made 
from the flower of the coconut 
palm), and red pieens of cloth. 

The Nicobnreso are familiar wilh 
a iiinnoy economy nnd sell nuts, 
cano and honey lo moio recent 
settlers. They make canoes and 
cane baskets, and hunt for tood 
not for sport. 

These tribal inhabitants are out- 
numbered 15 to one by settlers 


from mainland India, who have 
been moved In by the government 
since 1960s. Moot are families of 
ex-servicomen who are there be- 
cause ot the strate.glc need to es- 
tablish an "Indian" presence In a 
pructlcnlly uninhabited island, 
which is geographically nearer 
Southeast Asia than India. 

^Vith the seTtlers came develop- 
ment. More than 8,000 hectares 
(19,800 acres) of forest were set 
aside for the ex-servicemen and 
for defence purposes around Cap- 
bell Bay, the island's chief town. 
Land has been cleared for agricul- 
ture, cal tie and goats — without 
much success because the rain- 
forest ecosystem is unsuitable for 
cultivation and animal husbandry. 

The most vocal opponent of the 
proposal to set up a free port is Dr 
Satish Chnndrnn Nair of the Cen- 
tro for Earth Sciences, Trivan- 
drum. Kerala. Dr Nair, who sur- 
veyed the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands for the Department of En- 
vironment in 1982-83, has 
pleaded against turning "treasure 
islands" into islands ul concrete 
like Hong Kong. A veteran ol the 
campaign which won the battle to 
save the Silonl Valley rainforest in 
thu statu ot Kerala, he believes 
that Great Nicobar is a tost case 
for India. 

Strategically located, ii> close 
proximity to major sea routes, and 
with its rich flora and fauna, Great 
Nicobar presents a development 
dilemma. Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi has said that plans are be- 
ing drawn Lip to develop the island. 
Government committees are stu- 
dying the possibilities. 

Bui many here will question 
whether the way to develop this 
ecologically remarkable island is 
lo open it up to the dollars of non- 
residont Indians, whose interest in 
it is narrowly financial 

Earthscan 


Human pressure threatens birds The loneliness of the 

nairobI w T ■„ ss hruK be ac ; h % s long-distance rhino 


By WIHIam Omoga 

NAIROBI — One hundred and 
thirty-sight species of birds face 
extinction in Kenya as a result of 
Sw an 0ncroa chment on their ha- 
bitats. Some birds may already 

nave become extinct, specialists 
say. 

The total reported to be endan- 
gered by extensive and Indiscri- 
minate land development repre- 
sent 16 per cent of the country's 
860 known species, 484 of which 
are passerines or songbirds. 

What's more, experts say envl- 
J° 0m0n * al damage may have af- 
„ :ed breeding areas on Kenya's 

hfrS < requente d by migratory 
birds from Europe and Asia. 

ihI h M 4 ? rnil , h °tafly Department at 
w n ®S' 0 nal Museum of Kenya in 
! aid a epecles called apa- 
iR7o ha j, resaa ' * ,rst observ ed in 
iQfti ha ? not been S0 en since 
ThrLn ai ?u may now be extinct. 
np^L°i h8r a P 0c| es have disap- 
from the forests around 
Nairo b| over the past two de- 
ment ' accordln 9 to the depart- 

mA, rec ®[)t report by the depart- 
dsiii S ^ d I®® species were 
s? ate ? as endangered when 
Inrt 1 f ound their distribution 
snr . pop ? LJ l Nation limited by human 

encroachment. 

ending cr 'terion for selecting the 

thfl IL Q0r ^? apecles is bas0d on 
mitai?1nh r L» of 8 P 0ciali sed or II- 
snarMoH^ 8 j ant8, in wh| ch certain 

report s|ld d aub_speci0S liv0 '" the 

ure a2 h 6 !!!? forB8ta are ”Oi sec- 
have hnf a se . lndi 0enouB trees 

two decario r B 8 £ aGed over the pasl 
troyino Sr by exotlc on03 . d es- 
for bfrdR^c 10 and nest,n Q areas 
acreaas food cr °P 

sanctuaries. 0 88 tf * 6n t0, ‘ of bird 

has bird sanctuaries in 
J rational parks covering a total 
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Whit* -boc Lad night hsron 

Of 6.384,922 acres (2,553,969 
hectares) containing forests 
10,000 ft (3,000 meters) above 
sea level, such as Mount Kenya in 
Central Province, Aberdare In the 
Rift Valley and Elgon in western 
Kenya. 

Other protected nature reserves 
account for a further 4.5 million 
acres (1.8 million ha), but some 
are affected by cattle grazing and 
human use of water resources. 

Although major sanctuaries are 
protected by an official ban on 
grazing, cutting of vegetation, 
hunting and fishing, exploitation 
continues regardless. 

Conservationists believe birdlife 
in nature reserves is seriously 
threatened. Much of the forest is 
being converted to exotic planta- 
tion — and much of this has been 
cut down in recent years to make 
way for crops such as tea and eu- 
calyptus. 

” Only a few reserves have re- 
mained untouched, notably the 
south-west Mau nature reserve 


spread over 107.580 acres 
(43.032 ha), believed to be the 
largest untouched forest in East 
and Central Africa. 

Conservationists are worried 
that not enough of the breeding 
grounds are within the protected 
zones to stand a chance of survi- 
val. Of the 138 species listed in 
danger, 42 nest in colonies. Only 
one of the known colonies is 
protected; the others are exposed 
to human exploitation. 

No matter how numerous a spe- 
cies may be, extinction is still a 
threat if protection Is insufficient. 
Some species of Kenyan birds are 
numerous and common, living in 
the cities and towns, while others 
exist in deserts, bushland and for- 
ests. 

But mass human activity is gra- 
dually squeezing many species 
out of their habitats as man moves 
into forests, bushlands and plains 
for agriculture and other purposes. 

Apart from the white-winged 
spalls, the payrus gonoled is now 
restricted to a small area of papy- 
rus around the Yala Swamp in 
western Kenya. 

Tha Hellers ground thrush is to- 
day only found in residual patches 
of forest In the Talta range near 
the coastal strip. The quail plover 
is rare in the semi -bushland of 
Kenya, although its small size may 
account for the infrequent record 
of sightings. 

The white-backed heron is a 
bird of forest streams and 
swamps seldom observed by na- 
turalists. In an attempt to draw the 
attention of the public to the 
threat of extinction hanging over 
many rare birds. Kenya's Post Of- 
fice has issued a series of 
stamps depicting five en- 
dangered species. 

William Omoga is a freelance 
journalist based in East Africa. 


By Lucy Vlgne 

NAIROBI, Kenya — The future of 
the African rhino is bleak, and for 
the foreseeable future protecting 
these animals will remain very, 
very expensive. 

The 1970s witnessed a 50 per 
cent decline in the number of 
black African rhinos, with an addi- 
tional 40 per cent decline over the 
past four years. The northern wh- 
ite rhino sub-species is nearly ex- 
tinct. The southern white rhino, af- 
ter a population crash at the turn 
of the century, has recovered well 
due to careful management. This 
offers hope that all is not yet lost 
for the black rhino, despite trends. 

White rhinos graze on grass, 
whereas the black rhino browses 
on the foliage of bushes. Of the 
two, the white rhino Is the more 
predictable and gregarious. 

How do you count rhinos? Kes 
Hillman, then chairman of the 
Rhino Specialist Group at the 
International Union for Conserva- 
tion ol Nature and Natural Resour- 
ces (IUCN), conducted the first 
thorough pan-African rhino survey 
In 1979. She sent questionnaires 
to ail African countries with rhinos, 
specifically to wildlife departments 
and to field researchers. Data 
were collected on rhino numbers 
and ranges for each country. Da- 
vid Western, chairman of the IUCN 
African Elephant and Rhino Spe- 
cialist Group, completed a similar 
survey in November 1984. 

The total black rhino population 
is estimated at 8.000-9.000, down 
from 14.000-15,000 in 1980. Only 
two populations, those in Luangwa 
Valley. Zambia, and in the Selous 
Game Reserve, Tanzania, exceed 
1 , 000 . 


In the 1970s, East Africa was 
hard hit by poaching. The early 
1980 b saw increased supplies of 
military weapons and political In- 
stability spreading from Uganda to 
Sudan, Chad, Zaire and Ethiopia, 
developments which led to in- 
creased rhino slaughter. Highly or- 
ganised poaching gangs have re- 
duced the black rhinos to leas 
than 400 in Ihe area covered by 
these countries, one-tenth of the 
number there five years ago. 

The Central African Republic, 
where poaching gangs have until 
recently been hunting undisturbed, 
has witnessed the most dramatic 
decline in rhino numbers. So 60 
per cent of the black rhinos re- 
maining are in East and Central 
Africa, and this area, from Kenya 
to Zambia, is therefore a haven for 
the animal. 


Garamba National Park in Zaire 
is the last stronghold for the nor- 
thern white rhino, which has drop- 
ped from 600 to 30 since I960. 
The southern white rhino has In- 
creased by 1,000 over the same 
period, due to careful man- 
agement. One successful techn- 
ique is to maintain the number of 
rhino in a given area at a level be- 
low the carrying capacity of the 
land, to encourage the maximum 
level of reproduction. 

As the species declines in num- 
ber, herds tend to fragment into 
small groups, often leaving individ- 
uals to wander on their own. 
Fewer of these solitary rhinos are 
ilkely lo meet and mate. Most rhi- 
nos now exist in isolated popula- 
tions of less than 50, and Ihese 
populations continue to decline 
and break up. 
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American Middle East 
Policy under fire 

wlfw, A !li!, AS , b00 ? ,h .® vom,e °' lwo important seminars recently The first one 
motik U^e7s«Vs n cS ‘to? H*5EaSy i0n8, W “ ° rganizsd by the Yar ' 
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pipsslIsS 

Amman this week urged the United sin to* n,«oi [°? n Congressmen visiting 
end face the realities in the YU 1 lts fancifu[ dreams 
foremost from Ihe blinding Influenced Isfaer he^dded^' ® l!Se,f ' and 

powerful IsraelHobby irTth^US Kbbv b * the 

erican public opinion v^S-a-vis Arabs I? is hiSh timf thi* ^ CU t ,0 c , han 9 eAm ' 
thing lo counter the effects of I the iarJel iSil hi5® Ara ^ forged outsome- 
^ab voice is weif-heard in Washington that 5 

nars berause* Ihey'SnSSute' TmDoftan^s^L^ 0 / 6 ° f i heS h dial °9 ues and semi- 
blic opinion on Ihe Arab-lsraeli M^ct AncS^a^iS S5f n ? lnfl American P u ' 
could mean a change in Ihe Administra A on's pS ln ou?™g?c? ° Pini ° n 

Jordan’s foreign trade 

Iflipssssii 

Jordans case is nbt much different. The country's trade imbalance is much 
lmpo [ tS ; lhe ex P° rt8 ars not Increasing substantially to 
jl& K $MC nhy ; S trade dBflcil wlth ^e EEC countries tone 

domfna^dlhL ^ er .? had b ® en suggestions from the sellers who 

m 5[ ket fo u T 1 derta ^ e Pint ventures In tourism and banking 
^ sapors would be able to melntain a batenced trade Is yet to 

r6 ® QU [ C0a and manpower available in the country one could 
i n ® up oriented Industrial infrastructure with the assistance 
^ ^^ W . un i riG3 wh0 ara lhe major exporters to'%rdTnU^ S 
- S in 0 thia^i^ machines. With' their assistance and co-operation, the 

" u?d ? st I a ! 5,,ah srnalt. medium^nd^argp. soaje 
*?!? m 2 tar, ?J?’ pombonents. and spar^pa"ts and 
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Steering Pakistan back 
to democracy 


By M.l. Lashkar 

THE END of Martial Law in Pakistan and re- 
turn to an unmixed civilian government of 
elected representatives is a landmark in the 
political history of the country. In spite of 
streaks of promises and hopes appearing 
on the political horizon of the country, it 
could not be withdrawn except by the man 
who had imposed it. 

The process which led to the end of Mar- 
tial Law consists of a series of actions and 
Interactions between the Inner political for- 
ces in an apparently non-political scenario 
In which some master strokes were made 
by the non-political personalities. Tallest 
among them, both literally and figuratively is 
Prime Minister Mohammad Khan Junejo 
without whose political acumen, Martial Law 
would not have ended so soon. What is sur- 
prismg is the consistency which he main- 
tained between his promises and deeds, a 
rare demonstration of tenacity. In a short 
span of nine months In office, what he 
achieved could not have been obtained bv 
anyone else. 

For Premier Junejo, It was not an easy 
task at a time when credibility of the new 
administration was at its lowest ebb The 
President appointed him as a bridge be- 
tween him and the nation. He needed the 
confidence of a National Parliament constl- 
tuted on non-party basis elections lacking 
political affinity and affiliation to get a con- 
fidence vote. And above all, to obtain the 
confidence of the nation, which was not 
easy. But Junejo lived up to the expecta- 
tions of all. 

The confidence President Zla-ul-Haq re- 
posed In him has been demonstrated by his 
vesting all key executive powers, both de 
facto and de jure, to the Prime Minister as 
contained In the provision of the constitu- 
tion. 


The fact that Junejo could keep the whole 
Parliament endeared to him even on most 
controversial Issues, is a political achtevem- 
ent of the historic order. But all this is not 
an abrupt development. His commitment lo 
the cause of democracy was observed from 
the very beginning of his assumption of of- 
fice as the Prime Minister, This was clear In 
his first historic address to the nation on 31, 
March 1985 as the Prime Minister. And he 
followed it both in letter and spirit subse- 
quently. 

The basic institutions of democracy, the 
two Houses of Parliament, l.e, the National 
Assembly and the Senate, became sovere- 
ign and all powerful. Contrary to generally 
held view that the National Assembly was a 
rubber stamp Parliament, neither the Pre- 
sident could impose his will on it nor the 
Prime Minister wanted it to be influenced or 
pressurised by outside forces. Even the 
views of the Independent Parliamentary 
Group were accommodated before Ihe 
Eighth Amendment (Constitution) Bill was 
put to vote by the government. 

Junejo has said that he and his colleag- 
ues in Parliament were of the view that by 
participating In 1905 elections they had 
directly contributed toward the lining ol 
Martial Law. He also said that he had no 
grudge against those politicians who 
boycotted elections as they had the right lo 
hold their own views. The leaders of the po- 
litical opposition were obviously Impressed 
by Prime Minister's reasoning and reconci- 
liatory attitude and extended tacit support 
to his efforts to rid the country of nearly 
eight years' Army rule. 

Junejo’s historic role In the lifting of Mar- 
tial Law should hopefully constitute the 
most radiant chapter In the political history 
of Pakistan. 
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, Facts on UNRWA 

To the editor 

K and Mmp - 

ua tottog 1 the^ * i an -? * actual , features can the press contribute to acq- 

of lhe Agency whose eole aim Is to offer the 

However, I would like to bring to your attention certain Inaccuracies in the article. 

%Mts U buckf^’H?! mria UC i aH ° n ^ Pr °9ramme", the article says that "Nearly orw 

WaV N ation SSniiSfi ,S 8P ! nt , on education". The fact Is that UNR- 
, , . ^cation programme accounts for 66-70 per cent of its budget. 

rem«jy fo® dlm£h£ 9 th« R 2^n ln ^ the artlcl ® claims that "The other 

v|ces to therefuaees 3 th “ fr? ?h de l ct 8 theV0r y regrettable reduction of ser- 
asures" In order to nvaiw. « he Aflency made two rounds of "austerity me* 
any mSh£t to seXe?7hJLE C ^ d0fid ^Whlle the first round did not Include 
worth Of 'services nH?.JlS X ? n ^iu OU nd lauded a-reduotion of 2 million dolls 
supplies to aDeoial^2JlE'iid ed n ? 1aln Uniting of the distribution of school 

re^^abia^xaggaratton^of iheTrlla ^nntff 1011 ° f service8 " would appear as a W 

whlc^iJcnM f Adml nlstra t Ion" the. writer of the artidle makes a common! 

• a TOmrn^t7Ie^e^hd a ^^ 8 lS G SJSJ« N^ ^fL ata ^ , The writer. sa^T™. I wish to.ma£. 
post for Which he has netthflr S th met ^ th ® wr °ng person is appointed In a 
' 'JL»1 t h ^ S n8rth9r ,he qualifications nor the qababiflty to discharge. 

for hav,ns h| a h| y competent and efftelwt 
and Jun ^. Qf tt^rsB the. Agency, like any other big establishment, dof 
Staif. members: but thRnn nra /***>•— j ...ilL ««nnrllinl' 
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Terr ?^!®!!! : A universal answer needed 


By Sajld Rlzvl 

LONDON — Ab seen from Washington, Col 
Moammer Qadhafi's Libya Is not just a 
satellite of the Soviet evil empire, but a 
source of Inspiration, money and arms to 
terrorists worldwide. 

Therefore, current thinking goes, Libya 
must be taught a lesson, preferably one 
that renders It derelict for a long time and 
deposes Qadhafi Into the bargain. 

It would be erase to trace the origins of 
this simplistic game of deduction and off- 
hand logic to President Reagan’s Hollywood 
origins — though the retributive Rambo fig- 
ure fits the current popular mood. I 

The truth is that United States has been a 
major — perhaps the greatest — victim of 
terrorism worldwide In the past decade. In 
the process It has been driven close to 
despair. 

Faced time and again with diplomatic 
frustration, the United States has been 
given to Increasingly strident pronounceme- 
nts, over Iran, Lebanon, the Israeli air raids 
on Iraq's nuclear reactor and the PLO office 
In Tunisia; and In the case of the Achiile 
Laura, to action, when it forced down the 
airliner carrying the ship's hijackers to 
freedom. 

US military action was feared but did not 
materialise In the Gulf, against Syria after 
the Lebanese debacle, against Iran and, 
repeatedly, against Qadhafi. Action was 
taken in 1980 to free the Americans held 
hostage In Tehran and failed tragically. 

i . l? 8r ® !* no doubt the mood In the ‘ 
United States has changed, hardening from 
President Jimmy Carter's non-violent and 
Relive human rights campaign of the 
mid-lu70B to the current vengeance syn- 
r ror !7S« r ?*l?S!? d ln m °vle audiences chant- 
ng USA, USA," as North American honour 
la regained In a welter of foreign blood. 

A desire to fashion the world after itself Is 
witnessed In US official anger over Eu- 
ropean reluctance to apply sanctions 


Aslan outlook 


By G k Natt 


Ik? n CELEBRATES Its 30th anniversary of 
RapubNc day on 20th January, 1988. 
wo thia day thla year la to witness a bloody 
fracas In the state of. Punjab — a fight be- 

v? 6 ®!), [ h ® Sikh extremists and the moder- 
ate Slkha. 

,, P 16 ? ikh terrorists are planning to demo- 
^ k and rebulid the Akal Takt, the highest I 
2L A*.? 0 religion, In the Golden Tern- I 
p a Amritsar on 26 January. But the. rellgl- 
oua ieadBra who support the moderates and 
ne government led by Surjit Singh Bamala, 
L 8 ^ the Sikh political party, Akall Dal 
are against the move by the Sikh hardllnera. 

hiil^ 8 P® 008 accord reached last year be- 
wean the federal government and the ’ 
t he 8,kh Political party, Akall Dal, 
in^uL . rchand SlHQh Longowal was a slap, 
hull! i 00 °t the 8ecea8lonlat8 who are flg- 
'Srn # r a 8e P5rate state on the north wes- 
‘ ffij. ■ 'rentiers of Indie, Mr Longowal was 
a8 aasa|nated by the extremists for 
.aiQnjng . the. peace Record. "• 

waJhefdffibM the elections that 1 

fll^n n ,d JL Pu ^ a h.where the Akall Dali was 
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against Libya or Join a military effort to ex- 
tinguish Qadhafi's green revolution. 

Other moves urged in the United States 
have been blacklisting of Libyan airplanes 
and airports and closure of Libyan embass- 
i ?* haLondon T,m es argued In an editorial 
that mintary action against Ubya would be 
just fled on the strength of Its actions 
against many Mediterranean slates." But It 
said such action would only strengthen U- 
' cyan revolutionary credentials and legiti- 
macy. 

"The best-placed people to remove the 
atain of Col. Qadhafi from the fabric of the 
civilised world are the Libyan people them- 
selves," said The Times. Other Western 
newspapers were less delicate, generally 
endorsing any action against the North Afri- 
can nation. 

The fundamental Ibbus remains: What 
hard evidence exists to link the Rome and 
Vienna terrorists to Libya? Tunisian pass- 
ports stolen or Impounded In Libya and 


found on three of the gunmen involved in 
the 27 December airport attacks. 

"Until now we could only speculate on hie 
involvement, but this evidence clearly impli- 
cates Libya," said an unnamed Austrian of- 
ficial quoted by the West German mase- 
clrculatlon Sunday newspaper Welt am 
Sonntag. 

Leading US senators were not bo sure, 
arguing that the largely circumstantial 
evidence did not put tne smoking gun in 
Qadhafi's hand. 

But what If evidence does finally point in- 
disputably to Qadhafi as the chief cuJprlnt? 
The premise seems to be — yes, in that 
case please go ahead and bomb Libya. 

Israel has already exercised the bombing 
option, with or without hard evidence, in 
Iraq, Lebanon and Tunisia. It has hinted at a 
pre-emptive strike against Pakistani nuclear 
i power installations and reprisals against 
Turkey for alleged mistreatment of Jewish 
Turks, 

European unwillingness to take the US 
line may have emanated from concern over 
Libyan retaliation against Its exporters, but 
It also reflects strong differences within the 
North Atlantic alliance on how to deal with 
■ terrorism, now Judged to be only second In 
Importance after nuclear proliferation. 

Western European opinion still favours 
• negotiation followed, only when it falls, by 
t force. Nowhere Is the two-llered approach 
more apt than In Arab or Palestinian 
violence, but talking the Palestinians out of 
it remains anathema to US minds. 

Military reaction against Qadhaff could 

h!X Fjm °! PalBS,,nlan ifextremlsm, 
but it will not eliminate extremist vloloncs. 

, Western governments would benefit by 
| aeeing terrorism In a wider perspective, re- 
\ c °Snl9lng its political dimension. Terrorism 
requires a universal answer, not a pot-shot 
bl k 0 ™ 8 ! 8uapecl8d baddies In a Libyan 
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Militant Sikhs vs moderates 


shrines. Notwithstanding all these efforts 
the extremists are planning to teat the pa- 
tience of the moderate Sikhs and the Fed- 
eral government. 

The student leaders who ware released 
went underground and are now co-ordlnat- 
Ing their plans to enter the Golden Temple 
and demolish the Akal Takt which was re- 
built by moderate Sikhs following the Army 
action in June, 1984 when It was damaged. 
The way the government will handle the si- 
tuation on 26 January will determine the po- 
litical future. 

It was when terrorism had gone wild In 
Punjab, and the holy shrines had become 
the haven of extremists and thafr arms and 
munitions, that the late Indira Gandhi or- 
dered the military action to flush out the ter- 
rorists. While It succeeded in wiping out the 
[terrorists from the Golden Temple, Mrs 
l Gandhi had to pay a heavy price; her own 
I life. 

Following the assassination of Indira 
Gandhi, the country witnessed widespread 
violence and it was feared that lha nation 
would b8 disintegrated. But contrary to 
such fears, the pragmatic and rational ap- 
proach taken by the Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi, cooled down the situation.. It was 
the result of hls love for peace and Integrity 
that helped to bring pesos Into Punjab. This 




In fact reduced the militants to a small frag- 
ment of fanatics, who do not enjoy substan- 
tial support in Punjab. 

The people of Punjab, majority are Sikhs, 
proved that terrorism and violence have no 
place In their land and they are an integral 
part of India. It also seems that Sikhs are 
tired of this deslpient secessionist movem- 
ent which has in fact only the support of 
certain subservient forces wlihln India and 
abroad. The extremists are exploiting the 
government's leniency by striking at In- 
nocent civilians. The paBt months have seen 
a number of attacks on Hindus and moder- 
ate Sikhs and policemen. And the liberal po- 
licies of the state government as It has hap- 
pened In the past could let looBe the terror- 
ist campaigns and underground operations 
aimed at future attacks on the people and 
government installations. 

However, the government atone may not 
find it easy to crack down the militants. It ia 
for the people to join hands to fight against 
violence and terrorism. And the future on 
the part of the masses to do so could dep- 
rive them of the fruits of democracy which 
they enjoy now after a protracted emerge- 
ncy rule from Delhi. It la therefore, for Pun- 
jabis to foil the confrontation being cooked 
up by the extremist for 26' January test lha . 
peace accord will be derailed. . 




Ghana: 
Rawlings, 
five years on 

THE GOVERNMENT of Flight Lieute- 
nant Jerry John Rawlings in Ghana 
has survived despite the predictions 
of the doom sayers. Hls Provisional 
National Defence Council (PNDC) has 
been able to weather the storm. 
When Rawlings seized power, the 
second time (first In June 1979) on 
31 December 1981, few people both 
inside and outside Ghana thought hla 
ae mf-m Hilary government will last. 
The reason was that he had over- 
thrown a very popular civilian admi- 
nistration. 

Yet with Rawlings’ apparent charis- 
matic personality, he got a large foll- 
owing. Hla new government advo- 
cated power to the people at the 
1 grassroots. This led to the formation 
of the erstwhile People Defence Com- 
mittees (PDCs) and Workers Defence 
Committees (WDCs). These Commit- 
tees were supposed to be the van- 
guard of the people’s revolution. 

But It was not long that the com- 
mittees ran into problems. People 
who presided over them considered 
themselves as having been given ab- 
solute power to lord It over their less 
fortunate brothers and slaters. Rawl- 
ings did not hesitate to abolish these 
committees, yet he could not afford 
to do away with them completely. The 
committees were reorganized and re- 
named Committees for the Defence 
of Ihe Revolution (CDR). 

The PNDC nevertheless has sur- 
vived several bloody attempts to 
overthrow It. Of the original seven 
members who formed the Council In 
January 1982, only Rawlings Is still 
around. The other six either resigned 
lor were replaced following differ- 
ences In opinions. 

Politically there haB bean a relative 
stability In the past two years and so 
Is the economy. Rawlings defied all 
the odda and decided to administer 
the bitter pills of the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) to heal Ghana's, 
economic ailment In August 1983 
when he devalued the cedi (Ghana’s 
currency) 999 per cent. This resulted 
in great hardships on the people, 
especially the salaried workers whose 
monthly Incomes were reduced -to 
nothing. 

In return, the IMF organized loans 
for an Economic Recovery Progra- 
mme. The programme Is reported to 
have yielded encouraging results. It Is 
on record (hat last yeflr, the country’s 
economy registered a real growth of 
nearly 6 per cant, the first time In so 
many years. 

Perhaps one thing that haB made 
the PNDC more successful Is Its agrl- 
cultural programme which, has proved 
to ba a great success. Food Is now : 
abundant on the markets arid Is 
within the reach of people of all In- ' 
qOme levels, This hap undoubtedly 
put all Ihe smile* back on the faces of 
.Ghanaians. 

With a well-built Infrastructure what : 
Ihe PNDC needs now is money to run • 
It. The eohoala, hospitals, Industries 
and the like, all need ^ revamping. The 
minerals which abound; the country 
t Should also be exploited. Ghana’s 
gold reserves are athl believed to ba 
among the; largest In the. world. Be- 
> sides gold, there; are diamonds, man- 
r ganese and bauxite. And there is also 
; timber for export. 
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Terrorism and the 
Palestinian Question 

T1U£ KiYPHAN nuwupnpnr Al-Alirnrn ;ihs- 
url'. that a uoMipruhoiu.ivc solution to tlic 
I ’al's;; liman prnUfom l>n«,?Kl on rnr.otjuiliun ol 
Hit? f’-ilostini.m puoplu'o rights is thn hoI»; 
way In lir.'iilkalc* Iho roots of any possible 
tilt ui o terrorism iri Hie world It says that 
iiuoh a solution loii remove* ono of Iho most 
important Blowouts in creating Ilia present 
tension and instability in iho Middle East 
and can also end Iho fooling ol frustration 
which pn-vnJlG amongst sumo Palestinian 
groups. 

The US economic sanctions 
against Libya 

Al-Gomhourlya, nn Egyptian nowspapor, 

•it firms that the Arab nation as a whole 
rejects all US-lsrneli attempts to doiniiinlo 
tho Middle East region and control tho des- 
tiny of its peoples. 

' Tho United Stains should realize that Li- 
bya is an Independent Arab statu and 
no ohm in thi> Ai.ih wmlrj will accept any en- 
uii.ichiiii lit on tlx: •locmily u l Iho Libyan 
piMfiln iiKMrtlloss ol all diffurencoH .imong 
Aiah ciovomrnnnts," tlu> Egyptian paper 
.issort:,. 

It goes on to turn.uh that what is disturb- 
ing in tho joint US -Israeli under standing ol 
luuori.sin is that it expand:, to include con- 
damnation .if all national liberation movr-ni- 
01 1 Is. beginning with the Palestine Liberation 
Organization amt ending with nationalist 
govnriiriiitnls in Latin America, such nr, the 
government of Nicaragua, but it surprisingly 
uxcliid.'S hr. lull tern >i is t .ill auks un Leba- 
non. Tunisia an. I ling and on civilian taigot;; 

.13 well as tin.- oppuv;siv4‘ mumsuibs which 
tho Israeli orcupalKin .1 lit 1 10 / dies are prac- 
tising against Wm,| Hank and Gaza Paie-J- 
linmi:,, wt iii'h Aniurk. a consi<fers .u; 
■nouessary l,., ./on sulk la to stability in (ho 
Midiilu Last. Such urni*i standing, lit... 
paj«.n explains, me.iiis th.il America arid Is- 
rael seek one-sided stability in tho Middle 
cast; one which only soivoe their interests. 

Al-Ra i Al-A am, a Kuwaiti newspaper 
aays that ail the Arabs should stand n| the 
same benc h with Libya against any poss- 
ible US-lsmoli aggression because an at- 
tack on an Arab country is nn attack ori nil 
Hie Arabs. It adds that Libya will never tjr* 
another Grenada because that Arab LOirnlry 
is adequately armed to repel any assault 

™ e 9?J a,i newspaper Al-Arab writes 
that the US economic blockade will not have 
a damaging effect on Libya .and recalls that 
Washington ir » 198 1 banned Americans 
from travelling to Libya and in 1982, it ban- 
ned the export ol US technology to Libya 
and the import of Libyan oil. The paper com- 
mends the stands of European countries 
who have refused to join the US boycott. 

It also cautions against laxity In military 
preparations, saying that an American- 
-Israeli aggression remains possible. 

Another Kuwaiti newspaper, Al-Raya wel- 
comes what it caffs the unified Arab stand in 
he faca of US threats against Libya, saying 
that the US-Libyan issue has shown that 
the Arabs can quickly end their differences 
to cope with an outside danger threatening 
an Arab league member. 

“The unified Arab stand has proved to the 
United States that there will never be an 
Arab country supporting an aggression 
launched on another Arab country and that 
Arab -American friendship could never be 
used as a bridge to the policies of oppres- 
sion and long arm.' assorts tho Qatari daily 

Al-Bayan newspaper of Abu Dhabi ex- 
presses the view that the US uconomic 
measures against Libya is part ot a now 
American strategy to impose Washington's 
will and ideas, not only on the Arab world, , 
but also on tho wholo world. It says Wash- * 
rngton is depending on its huge economic M 
and military potentials in imposing what it 
wants „ 






The paper commends Jordan's i mm ^ 
moves to stop the Israeli uncroact? 16 ' 8 
says that it is the responsibility nf S lUnd 
community as weli bsSUa K 
countries to force Israel to end SI IXS? 
tfve actions at Islam's 
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ch.'iiluncju lay acquiring a nuclear capacity of 
0 ow "' say«U ‘lint the Arabs possess 
the npcK'Stiiiry manpower, knowledge and 

omi tllrtMl’ f0!ipont1 0,, °clivL'ly to this seri- 

Afro-Arab relations 

Al-Khaleej At-Yom, a Qatari paper, urqos 
the next Arab summit conference, whether 
it is emergency or regular, to pay proper at- 

S'^K 0 r Sli0n 0f restorin a diploma - 
! V c rL ' nt i u l ns between some African conn- 

mtur Arni ^ru 11 says i( ls rOc J r0 “ablo that 
n u^ A h b ,l,fur S n ? L ‘ s and unjustified dis- 

n ! i h , ,V ° fM . v,l< ! ,ho way tor a (rush Israeli 
puiK liulioii into Africa, 

lh» bS ? houW . hav{? boon atiocked by 

!.I Lh V C i ,S prPr,ldynt when tio said that 
nb countries will not convince us ol 
adopting a pro-Arab attitude unless they re- 


I »k AI Hflm ' shmor writes about the ‘visit 1 m 
^ B the members of the Minlstru nf il.L 0 

/MH t T \MIBm I Comml , lleB j n H» Knessel to AJ E 

ffl /KT a, V I due a few days ago and says It was onS, 

n M I ^ t V8 t0 ^ rabs Qnd the Muslims. As f s well 

A 1 yjV SlvTfemnt 0 ^ 81 J8 . WiSh S f° UpS 

? pt to make an incursion Into Al 

JJ n 0,der t0 Perform prayers 

iQ. e » e i Suc i ll . ac f s are n0 fther legitimate nor 
S. lawful and is likely to increase tension in 

/r Jerusalem and to incite hatred and conflict 
> (( between Arabs and Jews not only In Jgr- 

^ y & b 8 ut a,ao in lsraa ' and ihe 

" ' . The Arab Guards of the Mosque con- 

J S hQ Kn0 3set members and forced 

» ■' T ^ IS '? u their righl t0 do so. be- 
cause It is the right of the Arabs and Mu- 

nrm,L?.2?f end ! helr aocr0cj P |ac0 s and to 
prevent their profanation. We ask the Israel 

government to act Immediately by deterring 
once grouped 45 states which together the Jaw,sh extremists including the Kne 39 el 
have a considerable weight at international members from committing such acts. 

° r *‘ imS ' . . Hobashot also writes about the 'visit' to 

But the paper voices deep regret over the l A S sa Mos Pue and says that Dov Shllan- 
confarence s failure to deal effectively with s glared in the aftermath of the events 
an issue which has severely undermined wn 0,1 * ook P ,ac 0 in the Mosque that he will 
the Arab-lslamlc position and cast its traaic ?° on Tuesday to visit the Mosque in order 
shadow on other Arab and Muslim ques- !? rQCOV ™ *he dignity of the Knesset mem- 
tions. That issue is the 5-year-old devas- Rr rs wh ' Gh has be ®n harmed because ol 


once grouped 45 states which together 
have a considerable weight at international 
forums. 

But the paper voices deep regret over tho 
conference s failure to deal effectively with 
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ions. That issue is the 5-year-old devas- 
tating war between Iraq and Iran. 

ft was hoped that the conference would 
carry out a profound comprehensive review 

nf QTlArto rvinrln k.. 11. ■ _ >■ ... 


„ ”T rr. 1 ,,a,,,|OU uouttuae ui 

tne scuffle which took place between the 
Mosque guards and Knesset members. 

There is no doubt, the paper says, that 
the expected visit will lead to the renewal of 

QOllff An Al_ _ A ■ ... 
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Of efforts made by Its mediation committee 11® «, xpe ? l ® d vlsit wl11 ,ead to toe renewal of 
with a view to intensifying those efforts to 3C ^ ff les between the Arabs and the Jews 
put n decisive end to the catastrophic con- f nd may ' furthermore, cause bloody distur- 
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put n decisive end to the catastrophic con- P ntJ may ' furthermore, cause bloody distur- 
flict, ' Ad-Dust our says. ff ncaa ' We there fore turn our face to the 
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Al-Hamishmar 


The paper concludes by advising W.isii- 
inglon lo listen to v/hul Its Kurnpuan allies 
yay boon u so Itioy nru (letter experieur'-ed 
With Arab affairs. 

Israeli nuclear capacity 

Al-Fsjr rwwspupor of Abu Dhabi re tars lu 
recent US and international studies which 
speak about Israel s possession of nuclear 
power. It calls on the Arabs to confront this 

10 THE JERUSALEM STAR 


move , their differences and unify then 
ranks, ttie paper remarks. 

ft recalls ft ml African countries .severed 
their relations with Israel when the Arabs 
moved collectively and positively and thus 

^h 1 :I S' C , to wnvinct? Africa ol the justness 
of the Arab causa. 

Ad-Dustour daily writes that tho resolu- 
tions adopted by _ Iho Islamic foreign minis- 
ters conference in Fez can provide major 
support for Arab and Muslim i&suus If they 
are pul Hilo effocl. It notes that tho conler- 
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mate, and second, it will cause breach of 
the public peace. It is the duty of the Minis- 

®f of , Police, the paper concludes, to ban 
this visit if he is anxious that peace and 
order should prevail." Any hesitation or de- 
lay on his part on this matter will cause dan- 
gerous and serious consequences. 

Al Quds Arabic paper of East Jerusalem 
also comments on the action of Knessel 
members to Al Aqsa Mosque and says that 
on the day loyalty to the Mosque was ex- 
p [® ssad l n >ts glaring manner and on the 
Qtner hand It showed that the Jewish group 
which went to the Mosque had evil Intention 
particularly as members of the so-called 
Trustees of the Mount Temple Infiltrated In 
the Knesset Committee. 

The group brought with them Information 
equipment and television and photogra- 
phers to record Its movement and started to 
flex their muscles Jn the compound of the 
Mosque. The Arab guards objected to such 
pemon8tration and Immediately they were 
touted with unutterable obscene words 
which put to shame even the police com- 
mander. The commander said he was asha- 
med that his political leaders should bs of 
auch character. 

Maarlve newspaper writes about Imml- 
lone t0 ,8rael and says that the figures In 
iuBb are a cause for concern as the num- 
per of immigrants did not exceed twelve 
tnouaand persons. The paper adds that we 
witness now the exodus of the Jews from 
ooutn Africa but they travel to other coun- 
nee but not to Israel. This Is a moral blow 
to Israel. 

aaaia thing happens with regard to 
,r| e Jews of the Soviet Union because 80 
per cent of them go to countries other than 
JH® 01 ;. "to question lo be asked now is; 
vvny the Jews refuse to Immigrate to Israel? 
his is a matter which concerns to the high- 
est degree the relevant Institutions because 
"lotion is not related to Information or 
rT uir . 9 apartments but has to do with 
public policy and the situation In the region. 


• Hwiioy ana me situation in tne region- 

ried oifr^ihA^ remarka toat those who car- cP aar °P wr,les toat the Prime Minister 
Aqua provocative act at A - wll! P r °P° SB to the restricted 

not lunatics an Jlf ? cupl ? d Jer u8alem were nf Tah° ria Council to agree to the reference 
them but rl J, h ® L s . rao,,s used ,0 describe n Taba , ca88 lo arb ltration In a deal to im- 

raeli Kneasrt^Thk P0 i° pls from 1,10 Is- Caunrii 6 ? ° nS ^ Eflypt ‘ ,f ,he Min lsteriaj 
Knesset m B i». fmp,(6s that the 20 agree3 to tola proposal, Israeli and 

the Mosomo tS®* 8 w ? re de| lberate|y sent to hi?« P f! an eams wHI have to draw up an ar- 
reachon ihni 9< !h nd , out Arab and Muslim ^1^°? agreernen t and to lay down a time 
thorites can if® Srael1 occupation au- 8 or ,he im Ptornentatlon of other 

wards the hui?^» de i° n ,heir nex! stop to- ST 8en,an * s concerning reviving relations 

reaction * * 3m,C shrine in Jl 9 b t of that Eflypt and ,srael ’ entry int0 T flba ' 

ar ? d . !he management of tourist places 
wnicb may belong to the losing party. 
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The King Abdullah Ibn Al HusBefn Complex which is now under construction in Shmel- 
sanl. The tower block on the right of the plan will bo built under phase two of the project. 

ADC announces JD 1/2 


million profit 


By Pam Dougherty 

Star Staff Writer 

Development Corpo- 
n '°f haa announced a pro- 

mlL 5 ! 0 ' 000 f ° r 1985 - UP 
rom SSO.O 00 | n 1984. ADC Direc- 
tor General Sami Al-Rashid says 
the profit derives from the corpo- 
-Shabsough Car Park and 

acE2?o>. Compl0x which ba s 
■ n ch f ed 94 Par cent occupancy 

iqr «« C0mmer clal complex and 
196 per Gem 0 f the egt[mated fi 

we in the parking lots. 

c 2 h p D ? lnC8 Mohammad Street 
Dlex Commercial Com- 

rate f S ach ieved an occupancy 
per cs nt and is now 
covering its own costs. 

cassia ? 8 tw0 exist *ng suc- 
pSS 8 l? rpjBGts - toe ADC has now 
plan. ^ a 50 million five-year 

tor W Droti;? c ash S says toe criterion 
lance hi? s 18 *^ at l hey offer a ba- 
and e s S een . comma rclal viability 

JSbSmS Va,US 08 development 
p ojects for community benefit. 

current o?H lnCll i ded ln the Plan, in 
current order of priority are:- 

CaLS? Abdu,la h Ibn Al Hussein 
JD R m i, and ? ublic Park - ‘he 
under S ° t n f,rst phase is now 
S' “"Auction by the Inter- 

g ^ aaja.'ra: 


Ut the 



light up 

your life! 


Mr Sami Al-Rashid 

eludes shops, a supermarket, res- 
taurant. underground carpark, ex- 
tensive gardens and an amphi- 
theatre. 

The JD 6 million second phase 
of the project which involves con- 
struction of a fourteen storey of- 
fice complex is scheduled to begin 
in 1987. 

2. Wadi Um-AI-Rlmam voca- 
tional centre. This Is planned in 
two phases, the first lo cost JD 
1.25 million and the second JD 
2.250 million. The Project is now 
under design and the ADC hopes 
to see the construction underway 
by September-October 1986, 

3. Tiheen Al-Gharbi Vocational 
Centre, also planned for two 
phases, each valued at JD 3 mill- 
ion. The ADC is now negotiating 
for land for the project, once this 
Is settled design for the first 
phase can begin. The second 
phase i9 scheduled for 1988. 

4. A small project consisting 
mainly of commercial stores. This 
is planned In conjunction with the 


Tiheen Al Ghnrbi project and will 
be built in two one million dinar 
stages. 

5. Tababour Transportation Ter- 
minal project. Also planned in two 
phases, the first is estimated at 
JD 6 million and the second Ht JD 
2 million. Preliminary designs have 
been done for the project which 
will include taxi and bus terminals, 
shops, restaurants and recreation 
facilities. The ADC hopes to begin 
work on the first phase in 1986 
and the second phase is planned 
for the following year. 

6. Development of the Ragha- 
dan bridge area up to the Amman 
municipality. Estimated cost is JD 
6.375 million for each of two 
phases and work is planned for 
1989-90. 

7. Various small projects includ- 
ing carparks and commercial cen- 
tres in Amman. 

The order of projects can, of 
course, be re-scheduied according 
to needs and to availability of fin- 
ance which will be the key factor 
in the successful completion of 
the plan. 

The ADC has now requested 
government permission to in- 
crease its capital from the present 
JD IOi/s million to as much as JD 
21 million. This could be raised by 
the existing shareholders, the 
Pension Fund and the Housing 
Bank, which to dale have paid up 
their JD 7 million share, and tho 
Amman Municipality whose contri- 
bution is represented by the provi- 
sion of land for ADC projects 
around Amman. The ADC would 
also be happy to bring in new in- 
stitutional shaiGlioldurs or poss- 
ibly private investors providing 
they would invest a minimum of JD 
100.000. 

Alternative sources of finance 
could include the establishment of 
new companies for each project, 
borrowing from local and foreign 
banks and other financial institu- 
tions and the issuing of bonds. 
This will depend on the govern- 
ment’s response to the corpora- 
tion’s request for a capital in- 
crease. 


?■ f: ? : 


; s- • i- : • ■ 


2ioo a, s *V nd pro,eBsional hea,lh 'nstllule In Amman. Area: 

i" E, 

3- Training Centro at Aqaba. 

Part of the project Is financed by the World Bank TanHnr 

TArS£?l£! ,,NG T . W0 schDo1 wildings for Jlbeiha Municipality 

te nl V rt r0 i aval,ab, ° at lh€ Municipality office for JD 
10 . Closing date: 20 January 1986. 

N0 ‘. 34 ?r/? 5 ‘ Supp| Y °* medicinal alcohol. Price of 
tender documents JD 5. Closing date: 25 January 1986. 

at Fuhifq R Tfi2ri^/H 6 ' Furni f hln S 1»ie new Psychiatric Hospital 
dmo- IO Februafy IvbT °' e ,or JD 20 ' <=lo S in a 

• Ji E !!P E . R Supply of choirs. Tender documents are 

available for JD 30. Closing date: 10 February 1986. Tender do- 

JH ,8C n an be had from the Public Tenders Directorate at Ja- 
bal Amman near Zahran Post Office. 

• TENDER NO. Ik/ 86. Supply of gravel mixture Tender h*» 
cuments are available for JD 10 at the Public Work's dTrectora^ 
in Karak. Closing data: 22 January 1986. 

*P^lpom O peu 3 ?d 0 s° Tender' documen fs^re a v.SLShT fo°/ Jdb 

New railway projects 

D ■ , J Ol ■ _ 


By Ahmad Shaker 

Special to the Slar 

AMMAN — The government 
has started to make studies 
for the construction of a 
modern railway between Am- 
man and the Jordanlan- 
Syrlan borders. The aim of 
this project is to link Jordan 
with Turkey and Europe 
through Syria and thus help 
free movements of goods 
and phosphate and passen- 
gers to those countries. Ac- 
cording to Information avail- 
able, fifteen railway lines will 
be constructed In all direc- 
tions, and five million tonnes 
of goods and one million 
passengers per year will be 
transported. 

The cost of this project fs 
about JD 75 million of which 
JD 30 million will be spent 
during the current Five-Year 
Plan, 1986-1990. JD 
200,000 has been ear- 
marked for studies during 
1986 and 1987. 

The Ministry of Transport 
sources say that if this rail- 
way project Is Implemented 
It will become o part of the 
Hijazl Railway Line. Contacts 
will be made with Syria to 
change the present railway 
line between Damascus and 
Dora' from narrow gauge lo 
broad gauge. 

According to some other 
sources there are a number 
of projects related lo tho rail- 
way to be undertaken during 
the coming Five-Year Plan. 
These projects Includo: 

Construction of railway to 
transport fuel to the phosph- 
ate mines at Wadi el Abyad 
and el Hasaa. The fuel to be 
transported Is estimated at 
about 830,000 tonnes dur- 


ing the coming ten years. 
The construction of this 
branch line will cost about 
JD 650,000. 

There are also plans lor 
constructing two railway 
branches for transporting 
cereals from Aqaba to 
Joua’deh; the lirst from the 
port to the Aqaba railway line 
of a length of 610 metres, 
and the second from the line 
near El-Joua’deh to the 
grains silos. The cost of this 
project Is about JD 3.7 mill- 
ion. 

Another railway project Is 
that of Shediyya mine for the 
transporlion of phosphate 
from this mine to Aqaba port. 
The cost of this project is 
about JD 101 million. This 
project will be considered as 
soon as the necessary funds 
are available. Another 
project Is to rehabilitate the 
railway lines to raise their 
capacity for transporting 
phosphate Irom 4 to 4.5 
million tonnes per annum. 
The cost of this project is 
about JD 6.8 million from 
Ma'an. Also rehabilitation of 
the railway line Irom El Qa- 
disi to Ram. about 40 ki- 
lom&Lros, at an estimated 
cost of JD 4.8 million, and 
the purchase of 90 trucks for 
transporting phosphates for 
JD 2.6 million, the expansion 
of Aqaba workshops for an 
amount of JD 3 million are 
Included In the plans. Fur- 
thermore, the two railway 
lines of Aqaba will be reno- 
vated In several places for an 
amount of JD 10 million. 

Tho total expenditure on 
tho new railway projects dur- 
ing tha noxt Five-Year Plan 
will amount to JD 163 mill- 
ion. 
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EURODEPOSIT RATES 


Iraq and Jordan 
co-operation accord 


Sicjn consignment of polyethylene to 
Japan this month. 


Produced by thu Saudi- 
EIAGHDAD rnmwini Japanese ‘Al-Sharq 1 potrochn- 

assist* 


months as part ol an energy Thn plant, developed under a 
co-operation piogrnmma bo- * ow material cost scheme, can 
tv/eon the two countries, it was produce 130,000 tonnes of po- 
anreod here Inst month lyethvlone and 30Q.oon tnnnpc 


agreed here lost month? lyethylone and 300,000 tonnes 

Tho accord, which was con- B ‘ hylen0 a " nually ' 
eluded at tho end ol n two-day Al-Sharq, the largest project 
mooting of the Jraqi-Jordanlur l of lts kind in the world, Isa Joint 
Joint coinmlltoo on nconomk venture between the Saudi Ara- 
arid technical co-oparntlon, pro- bian Basic Industries Corpora* 
vldes lor 5750 million in trade tlon (SABIC) and a consortium 
exchange betwoen the two co- 66 Japanese firms, 
unlrlos in 1986. Japan Is oxpected to import 

Flvo sub-committees were 75 per cent of the company's 
also sot up to examine ways of output by 1980. 
promoting future bllatoraf co- inR KA 

opor«itfon In tho energy, Indus- ,0c,n ' or Moroccan Oil 
trial, transport, agricultural and imports 
cultural sectors. 

.. J t ]°r! i °l[ t T ,on . 1 was °'O nod by JEDDAH (Opecna) - Th B Isla- 
v?2!i? r rf Depa y P , ®Hil« r Inlia rule Development Bank (IDB) Is 

IS* 1 " Rama ^r ancl 10 extend a $20 million loan to 

nian Prime Mlnlr.l„r Z.rld Al- finance Mo,occ a rTln,por,° 

under an agreement signed 
Attain calls for closer h0 ” ' as ‘ mo "' h - 
Arab oneigy co-operation BB^SKlTDr^Sd'iiS 

KUWAIT (Opecna) — Dr Ali Al- hamed All with the Moroccan 
tiga, Secretary General o| the Ambassador to Saudi Arabia 
Organization of Arab Petroleum 2e1nnl Abidoen al Alwal and 
Exporting Coun trios (OAPEC), Morocco's Director of Foreign 
called Inst month for closar Trade, Mohamed al Saqat. 

rn.nnpr.tHrtii 1 1. _ 


* -.w.iumium Hi WClljUl, 

co-operation betweon energy- i n Q r t n hnr i. nnL , , , 

Arab'courrlrios. 0nOr « y - t “"< :i - J-SK fl! 

Morocco to covor oil purchases 
Addressing the opening of a ' rom Saudi Arabia, 
two -day mooting of tho follow- _ 
up committee uf tho Arab on- Qatar's limestone 
ersy conference, Attlgn ompha- production 
sized the comprehensive nature 
of the committee's delibera- 
tions, which cover the Arab DOHA (Opecna) — Qatar has 
world and all energy resources, discovered new sites for the ex* 

He said the energy confer- SShiS",. 1 , , ,moB 1 tori ® which 
ence could bolster Inter-Arab f, ou , ^? osl l,m «stono produc- 
co-oporation In an area In which , i* Umm 0, ' A,ae and Umm 
the Arab world had “long-term a, ' Ha “- 

export potential. 1 ’ According to a report by the 

Firct Q ai ,rJi lu t Qa i ar jL l^icJustrlal Development 

First Saudi polyethylene and Technical Centre, studies 
delivery to Japan b? V0 Indicated sufficient quant- 

ities of limestone to meet future 
TOKvn rnnc/- n <>i e j, . expansion plans for the coun- 
IS il° t0pe f 1 n «) — Saudi Ara- try s cement industry and to 
bia is preparing to ship Its first serve the needs of other plants. 


Currencies 

Period 

US $ 

DM 

1 M 

8 3/16 

4 5/8 

2 M 

0 3/16 

4 5/0 

3 M 

B 3/16 

4 11/16 

6 M 

0 1/4 

4 11/16 

9 M 

8 3/0 

4 3/4 

12 M 

8 7/16 

4 3/4 

2 Years 

B 7/8 

5 1/8 

3 Years 

9 1/4 

5 3/4 

4 Years 

9 3/8 

6 1/4 

5 Years 

9 5/8 

6 3/8 


FF 

SF 

D FIs 

Yen 

9 3/4 

3 7/8 

5 5/8 

7 

10 1/2 

4 

5 11/16 

6 13/16 

11 5/8 

4 1/16 

5 11/16 

6 11/16 

115/0 

4 1/16 

5 11/IR 

6 7/ 16 

11 3/8 

4 1/16 

5 3/4 

G 3/Q 

11 1/2 

4 1/8 

5 3/4 

6 3/8 

“ 

— 

— 

— , 



z 

_ 

— 


Starling 

Pound 

12 13/ie 

13 1/b 
13 1/4 
13 1/4 
13 3/18 
13 3/16 


Source: Finance 1 and Credit Corporation 


GOLD Ih 
JORDAN 


AMMAN (S tar) — Prices on 
Wednesday 15 January, 1986 
wore .is follows: 

18 cl.. JD 3. IGO per gramme 
2 1 lit.. JD 3.550 per gramme 
24 ct.. JD 4.250 per gramme 
One kilogramme (9999) jn 
•1,250.500 

Ounce JD 132.000 

Gold Sterling ID 29.000 

(Central Bank) 

Rashiidi Pound.... JD 25.500 
(Seven qi ninnies) 

Source: Youslf Abu Sara, 
Jewellers, Amman. 


Advertise in 

3feriisaleni fetor 

and get a full week 
for your money! 


Call tei.: 664153, 664154, 
664131,664132 


CENTRAL TENDER 
No. 1/86 

Construction of the Compulsory schools / The Sixth Education 

Project 

w^inng^o'p^MTcipa^e^nbufe^obo.^ng'bid^a^e^quested^o^ael'bid d UCa ^° n ? ro i ec * anc ^ 

Rons:- 1 dirac,0ra,e ' MiniS,ry ° f Educati °" “ <?i98 9 6 e S ^Si^Tondi! 

'■ Roconstr^ bon^and^^vRlopmen^'^n'dRh^Comn^i ^ lntB ™' i0nal Bank for the 
ten groups and this dlyided int ° 

2 Description of the announced tender- 

HO. use which iiicludo the construction of Compulsory schools a, the following 
Salt, Hay Alsolnlein. 

Mahis, Yarqa, with an area of about 18000 m2. 

3 Prices of the documents and lender Bond as follows: 


Tender No. rrice 

Tender Bond 

1/86 J0 25 ° JD 30,000 

4. Last date for receiving copy of tender is 16/2/ 1986. 

Government TOT^r^SrTClwate. 19 12 ° clock 23/2/1 986 at the Department of 
_ Director o, 
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Price 
JO 250 


EXCHANGE RATES 

buy sell 

US dollar .370 372 

Sterling pound .530 ^540 

German mark .148 -jgg 

French franc .048, .049 

Swiss franc . 1 75 / 177 

Dutch guilder .130 '135 

Italian lira (1000) .210 .220 

Swedish kroner .046 .048 

Saudi riyal 103 ' 102 

Kuwaiti dinar 1.273 1.280 

UAE dirham .100 .101 

Egyptian pound .210 .215 

Syrian lira .024 X)25 

Iraqi dinar .335 .345 

Omani riyal 1.060 1.075 

Source: National Jordan Exchange Company 

Gold surges, dollar mixed 

LONDON (AP) — Heavy buying pushed gold bullion to Its highest 
level in 14 months In Europe Wednesday. 

The US dollar turned In a mixed performance In light trading, 

In line with its weaker tone in New York, gold had opened 
ower in London, at S339.70 a troy ounce, down from $340.50 
late Tuesday. 

But buyers entered the market in force during the first three 
nours of trading and at midmorning. London's five main bullion 
houses fixed a recommended price of $345.30 the highest level 
since November 1984. 

1 "[he precious metal also waa quoted at $345.30 dollars In Zu- 
rich, Europe's biggest bullion market, up from $341.50, 

* n ^ onfl K°ng, gold rose $3.01 to close at a bid of 

9<)40. 00 . 

Silver bullion was quoted In London at a bid of $6.06 an . 
ounce, up from $6.01 late Tuesday. 

London bullion traders attributed gold's early-morning rise to 
tne dollar a lower opening and to a recent spurt of buying In the 
bunion markets. After months of static trading, gold leaped to a 
1 »u 1n ^ uro P B last Friday, apparently prompted by 
tne US-LIbya confrontation over the 27 December airport at- 
tacks in Vienna and Rome. 

Gold la traditionally considered a safe haven for Investors In 
times of International tension, although It has failed to read 
strongly to political developments In recent months. 

Meanwhile, currency traders In Frankfurt, West Germany, said 
he dollar dipped from levels reached In New York late Tuesday 
following a decline In eurodollar deposit rates. Eurodollars are 
dollars on deposit In European banks. 

On the other hand, the traders said, the dollar was receiving 
support from Tuesday's report of a 1.9 per cent rise in US retail 
sales during December and other recent favourable US eco- 
nomic indicators. 

Selected midmorning dollar rates compared with levels In Eu- 
rope late Tuesday. 

— 2 G90cf Swhfi ? erman Marks, down from 2.4725 

— 7 5750 France 8008 ’ down trom 2-0945 

— 27800 nSSSVfW 08 ' d0wn ,rom 7.5800 

— 1 elis? ufS d6r8 ’ d0wn ,rom 2-7840 

_ 1 40925 rlnlJi Ur J» ,V P ,rom 1 ’685.25 
.40925 Canadian dollars, up from 1.40375 

The value of the British Pound fell to $1.4370 from $1.4390. 

down at 202.68 Japanese Yen In London, 

ware JloJSfi a ££? 8 L 0n * n Tok y° 'at® Tuesday. Tokyo markets 
were closed Wednesday for a national holiday. 
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By Anthony Westell 

Associate Editor 
in North America 


r The rest of the world tries 

to anticipate ‘decisions 
(that) can shape our economic 
destiny for decades to come' 

u . . Ottawa, Cannda-At the heart of the 
wot Id trade problem is the enormous change in the posi- 
hon of the United States. For the first 70 years ofthii 
century, the US had a trade surplus— that is, it sold 
more to other countries than it bought. Then it slipped 

Itccm h-f,’ and now the deficit is hu se and growing; 
US$110 billion in 1984, and $118 billion in the first W 

months of 1985.The US is now buying more than it selU 
tram most of the countries with which it trades. At the 
same time. US investment abroad has been declining 
investment in the US lias been soaring. 

While possessing the world’s richest and most power- 
ful economy, the US now lias real trade problems. Bui 
both Americans and foreigners are having trouble ad- 
justing to the new realities. To foreigners, the US is still 
the fat market to which they must have access to sell 
their goods. They are both alarmed and angered by the 
pi ospect that the US may raise tariffs and other barri- 
ers to keep out imports and thus reduce its deficit lb 
many Americans, the flood of imports replacing goods 
that used to be made at home means that they are losing 
jobs, companies, even whole industries. And they say 
that somehow the process must be stopped. 

Under the US system of government, there are two 
centers of national political power; the president and his 
administration, and the congress. A debate is raging be- 
tween them about how to respond to the trade deficit. 
President Ronald Reagan argues for fairer and freer 
world trade so the United States can sell abroad more of 
its agricultural products, high-tech goods, services such 
as banking, data-processing and telecommunications, 
and intellectual property”— patents, copyrights and 
trademarks that are now routinely '’stolen” by low-cosi 
foreign producers. 

Congressional leaders, on t he other hand, • 
responding to their unemployed constituents and de- 
pressed communities, are threatening to raise tariffs : 
and quotas. Some dismiss such actions as just symbolic • 
gestures, intended to placate voters and warn for- 
eigners of what could happen. i 

. Nevertheless, "today, the United States is at the most * 
important crossroads in trade policy since 1930,” says 
Allen Wallis, US undersecretary of state for economic 
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affairs. "Decisions to be made in the next few months 
can shape our economic destiny for decades to come." 
And because the US is not only the richest market but 
also works, in effect, as the world's central bank, these 
decisions will affect the economic destiny of many other 
countries as well. 

Looming large above the international trade scene is 
the value of the US dollar against other currencies. It 
has jumped about 30 percent in five years, making US 
goods expensive abroad and foreign goods cheap in the 
United States. How did this happen? 

By cutting taxes and raising defense spending, the 
Keagan administration has run up a huge budget defi- 
cit of over $200 billion in 1985. lb cover this deficit, the 
government borrows private capital, and such a de- 
mand helps to keep up the rates of interest. These high 
rates attract foreigners to invest in the US, for which 
they need to buy dollai-s.This pressure to buy more and 
rnore dollars is what keeps pushing up the value of the 

US currency. 1 

urn 

io encourage citizens of foreign countries to buy 
government bonds," says MIT economist Les- 
er Thurow, "Washington started issuing bearer bonds 
? l no record of ownership is kept. Essentially, 

e US government is helping foreigners to cheat on 


tie sides its high interest rates, the US econ- 
ny has also been growing much faster than most in the 
arld.lb both US and foreign businessmen, the "land of 
|portunity" is a profitable place to invest and do busi- 
es. US capital has been coming home, joining the flow 
foreign money into the United States— reversing the 
nation of a recent past when US capital seemed to be 
l .ving up the world. 

Foreign- based companies are doing more than ex- 
iting to America," says United Technologies, a nuyor 
o corporation. "They're investing here and manufac- 
^ing here as well " This is also due, in large part, to 
lother factor: US political stability. 

But, for the critics, there is a lot to worry about. MIT 
onomist Franco Modigliani, this year’s winner of the 
obel Prize for Economics, urges President Reagan to 
itthe budget deficit, because "(It) is playing havoc 
ifh large sectors of the economy, producing plant clos- 


ings, mass displacement of jobs, widespread farm fore- 
closures, regional banking problems and emigration of 
industrial activity." To complicate US and world prob- 
lems, there are also deep-seated trends, one of which is 
the change in the international monetary system. 

As the British economist Brian Reading explains, "It 
is now necessary to revise some basic economic tenets 
which have provided the foundations for policy deci- 
sions for generations of politicians. The change isdue to 
the development, over the past decade, of a large, free 
and efficient international market in capital. 

"Today, people in most major countries, Americans, 
Canadians, Japanese, Germans, British (but not 
French), Swiss, Singaporeans and Australians can, 
broadly speaking, lend and borrow what they like, 
where they like, as much as they like, for as long as they 
like, nearly anywhere in the world. The creation of this 
international free market of capital has gone largely 
unnoticed. But its effects are profound." 

One such effect has been to bring foreign capital, 
which a few years ago would have stayed at home, pour- 
ing into the US, driving up the value of the dollar. The 
US government is beginning to realize that this free 
market in capital, which it supports in theory, is one of 
the causes of the trade deficit. 

So, making what New York Times colu m n ist Leonard 
Silk describes as a U-turn in policy, the US invited the 
other mqjor monetary powers— Japan, West Germany, 
France and Britain— to discuss how to reduce the value 
of the US dollar. Actually, the resulting communique 
spoke of increasing the value of other currencies, but 
the objective would be to nmke US goods and services 
more competitive abroad. 

A second deep-seated trend is that the United States 
is in the forefront of what is called the post- industrial 
revolution: the old industries that produced iron and 
steel and manufactured goods arc stagnant or in de- 
cline, and service industries are rising to take their 
place. The new industries are often in formation- based, 
selling mainly high-tech know-how and capability. 

The world trade in goods has, for years, been regu- 
lated by the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT), which has succeeded in gradually liberalizing 
trade by reducing tariff barriers. But the GATT lias 1 it- 
tle to say about the trade in services. Many member 
countries are reluctant to move into this area because 
they feel it would allow the US nnd other advanced 
countries to penetrate and dominate their markets be- 


fore they are ready to compete. 

The US, on the other hund, argues that if it is to con- 
tinue to be a market for the industrial goods produced in 
other countries, these nations must be open to new US 
service exports. The US also favors GATT rules to pro- 
tect "intellectual property" rights. And Washington 
wants n new deal on agricultural products, of which it is 
an efficient producer— and a large exporter when other 
countries are prepared to buy instead of protecting their 
own farmers. 


^Inew round of trade talks, under the 
GATT, is just now being scheduled. But the US govern- 
ment has made clear that if the majority will not agree 
to negotiate on services and other matters of concern to 
it, the solution will be separate talks with countries 
that are willing to deal— mainly the developed coun- 
tries and the emerging industrial economies of Asia and 
Latin America. 

In fact, the US is now preparing to begin talks on free 
trade with Canada, with which it does more trade than 
with Japan or the whole of the European Economic 
Community. The initiative came from Canada, which 
sells about 75 percent of its exports to the US and is 
alarmed by congressional talk of protectionism. A new 
free-trade treaty would secure access to the US market 
for Canadian producers, hut it would also open the Ca- 
nadian market to US goods and services. 

The issue is controversial in both countries: in the 
US, because some industries, trade unions and their 
representatives in Congress are more interested in pro- 
tection than in free trade; and, in Canuda, because it is 
feared by nationalists, trade unionists and others, 
mainly on the political loft, that free trade would lead 
first to US cultural domination , then to nn economic 
union, and uvcntually to political absorption. Loading 
Canadiun business groups, though, argue that not only 
is access to the US market vital, but also that they are 
good enough to take on the US competitor and win, 

These arguments are a good preview of whut can be 
expected in many other countries as they all seek to 
adapt to the new US trade reality. 


Anthony Wo.stell in political analyst for the Toronto Star. 
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Ithina resents steps 
token by Japan and US 




Long-term trade relations will be affected 
if protectionism continues to grow 


By U Cheng 

Special to WorldPaper 


BEIJING, China— Imbalance of trade is a chronic head- 
ache for developing countries, hindering their trade 
with the developed world. 

Exports of raw materials are critical for developing 
countries, accounting for about 80 percent of their total 
exports, At the same time, these countries are usually 
vital markets for the finished goods of the developed 
countries. The trade imbalance results because finished 
products are for more expensive than raw materials. 


Moreover, the prices of raw materials in the world 
markets have long since been under the influence of the 
developed countries, so developing countries have been 
suffering great losses, especially in years of world reces- 
sion. 

It is estimated that non-oil exporting developing 
countries incurred losses of about US$21 billion in 1981 
and 1982 because prices for raw materials dropped 15.6 
, and 16.1 percent respectively. 
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A coalmine In the Xlngshao province : 
will Japan Increase Its Imports? 
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This has hurt China, which counted on raw materials 
for about half its total exports between 1981 and 1984 
according to the Ministry of Foreign Economic Rela- 
tions and Trade. 

As part of her nationwide modernization drive 
China has to import sophisticated equipment, comp* 
nents, parts and materials from industrially advanced 
countries. This has widened China’s imbalance of trade 
with some developed countries. 

Foreign trade is a two-way street. How much a coun- 
try imports usually hinges on how much it exports. If 
China’s deficit continues to grow, it will affect the coun- 
try's long-term trade relations with some developed 
countries. 

The critical nature of this growing problem is clearly 
demonstrated by figures released by the government 
China incurred a trade deficit of $3.87 billion with Ja- 
pan, its biggest trade partner, in the first nine months of 
1985.The deficit was $1.4 billion with the US, $2 billion 
with the European Economic Community (EEC) and $1 
billion with West Germany. 

More serious is the fact that in recent years, some de- 
veloped countries have resorted to protectionism and 
other discriminating measures. As a result, the issue of 
imbalance of trade grows more critical with each pass- 
ing month. 


For example, the UStarid Japan are two countries 
that have adopted restrictive regulations on imports 
from China. Since 1983, the US has tightened its control 
on imports of textile and apparel products from China, 
A bill that would have cut back these imports even fur* 



More than 2,000 different silk designs: 
Improving the quality of exports, and waiting. 


ther and reduced China’s foreign exchange earnings by 
over $500 million per year was vetoed at the last minute 
by US President Ronald Reagan on Dec. 17. 

Reagan defied powerful protectionist forces in Con- 
gress in killing the measure, which had passed both 
Rouses. Hie legislation would have caused China to low 
more than one-sixth of its total export volume to the US. 
The case with Japan is similar. In 1984, China's trade 
- deficit with Japan reached $2 billion. It will be vyell ov® r 
$4 billion in 1985. This deficit is being caused In partby 
Japan’s restrictions on the import of Chinese silks, farm 
produce and other goods, according to Zheng Tuobm, 
China's minister of Foreign Economic RelatiohB and 
• Trade. • . 

. Jri an effort to reduce this deficit, he says, China will 
. .'-expand production, improve the quality of its exports, 
. . adopt; more flexible regulations and strengthen tran* 
; pbrt. He also hopes that Japan will increase imports or 
, China’s traditional Commodities: petroleum, coal , an® 
; > manufacturqdgoods. * : <■/ s •• • 

In. ah interview. Huang Wenjun, spokesman Wj* 
[Ministry of FOreigniEconomic; Relations and Trad0t 
■ Purged' developed cciuntrieato.take several steps: opeJ u P 
/. ' their i^arkets and resist protectionist pressures, reduce 
" ■ and eliminate quotas, and reyiew their existing Jw 
T and regTal^tipna bn anti -dumping and countflivailM 
' u diifies to assure, that there are rip impediments to h fltl 
. ■ l ^th'deVel6pihg bburitries. ■ ■■ -Js 
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t’s all Latin America’s fault 


: A misguided nationalism coupled 
with a paradoxical theory have 
| kept the region’s trade below 
! its real international potential 


By Luis Pazos 

I Special to WorldPaper 


Mexico CITY, Mexico— In the past dec- 
ades, Latin America’s foreign trade woes have been ana- 
lyzed through a deterioration-of-terms-of-trade ap- 
proach, which states that in a free-trade system, under- 
developed nations are condemned to export raw 
materials and to import manufactured goods. 

Since the prices of manufactured goods tend to in- 
crease while the prices of raw materials tend to de- 
crease, the only way to break this vicious cycle is, then, 
to create adequate conditions for the industrialization 
of these regions. 

The natural corollary, accordingly, is that protection- 
ism is the logical and necessary consequence of the dete- 
rioration of terms of trade. 

This theory, mainly expounded by the Argentinian 
economist Raul Prebisch and the UN’s Economic Com- 
ission for Latin America (CEPAL), has played an impor- 
tant role in the adoption of protectionist commercial 
and industrial policies by a great number of Latin 
American governments. 

These governments have justified their larger inter- 


vention not only in international trade but also in the 
entire economy of their countries, based on the premise 
that free trade does not work and that it results in a 
gradual deterioration of the terms of trade. 

Thus, in several underdeveloped nations, industrial- 
ization did not take place as part of a natural process of 
development but, instead, as an artificial effort known 
as "forced industrialization.” This, together with legis- 
lation restricting the movement of foreign capital plus a 
scarcity of domestic capital, caused governments to in- 
tervene even more in the industrialization process, And 
to finance it, the governments resorted to foreign credit 
and increased taxation. 

Most enterprises born out of this process of forced in- 
dustrialization are government-owned, operate in the 
red, and are heavily subsidized and protected from for- 
eign competition. A large percentage of these enter- 
prises’ losses and subsidies have been covered with for- 
eign loans and by printing money, which generutes in- 
flation. 


In the state -owned enterprises that operate with 
losses and in the mistaken trade policies, we find two of 
the main causes of the deterioration of trade in Latin 
America. It is a paradox that a theory presented as a so- 
lution to the "deterioration” of international trade in 
Latin American countries, and whose objective was to 
industrialize the region and end underdevelopment, 
would become a factor in keeping those nations behind, 
doomed to export not to raise their living standards but 
only to pay the interest on the government's debts. 


/ n many Latin American countries, state- 
owned industries have become a heavy burden that puts 
the entire foreign trade out of balance. These industries, 
incapable of generating enough resources to pay back 
the interest on the loans, have eroded the balance of 
payments: interest payments absorb most of the income 
earned by exports. 

This policy of forced industrialization, protectionism 
and indebtedness created by the governments to sus- 
tain the artificial processes of industrialization, have 
prevented the use of export earnings for the purchase of 
capital goods that in turn would increase domestic pro- 
duction and export capacity. 

At present, the main imbalance of Latin American 
countries is not in the balance of trade, but in the bal- 
ance of capital, and it iB reflected in deficits in the bal- 
ance of payments and in a progressive indebtedness 
whose interest sucks up the gains made with the ex- 
ports. Latin America is thus forced to pay the interest of 
a debt that didn’t, or just barely, increased the produc- 
tion and export capacity of the region. 


Latin America’s problems are a reflection 
of the region’s internal situation. The deterioration of 
foreign trade stems from the abandonment of n free- 
trade policy and from the adoption of interventionist 
models that throw out of balance not only internal pro- 
duction, but also foreign trade. 

Uncertainty, state intervention, an excessive bu- 
reaucracy, and the self-appointed role of businessmen 
and industrialists adopted by many governments are 
the main obstacles for a healthy development of inter- 
national trade in Latin America. 

In view of all this, the solution to the related problems 
of the trade balance and payments in Mexico, Brazil, 
Argentina, Peru and other Central and South Ameri- 
can countries is notan increase in loans and foreign aid, 
but instead radical internal changes that will enable 
the economy to function with more freedom and stabil- 
ity. 

The solution to the deterioration of foreign trade in 
Latin America is— aside from having regimes that 
would guarantee private property and create a good cli- 
mate for investment— to steer our economies gradually 
but firmly toward free trade, in order to rationally allo- 
cate our resources and force a greater productivity in 
the industrial sector. This step should be coupled with a 
policy of open doors to foreign capital, something that a 
misguided nationalism has limited in many countries. 


Luis Pazos, a Mexican economist, writes for several Latin 
American newspapers. 
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Lurope: fighting 
US double standards 

At the coming GATT talks , a clash 
over agricultural trade policies 


By Jacqueline Grapin 
Associate Editor for Western Europe 


GENEVA, Switzerland-The Western European na- 
tions, especially the members of the European Eco- 
nomic Community (EEC), have two main worries: the 
repeated attempts by the United States to control world 
trade and the shift of economic activity toward the Pa- 
cific rim. 

Other big problems are the bilateral relations be- 
tween Japan and the United States, which have become 
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almost an obsession for many US officials. And, finally ' 
the imbalance in Europe’9 international trade asa K 
result of a new wave of American exports toward the 
Old World, following the US dollar slump on the inter- 
national currency markets. 

With almost 40 percent of the world trade, Europe is 
the most important region in international trade. In fig. 
ures, the US comes in first as the largest exporter, with 
11.4 percent, followed by West Germany, France, the 
United Kingdom and Japan. 

Europeans firmly believe that the United State 
wants all foreign markets to be completely open to their 
products while it increasingly tries to protect its owe 
markets against imports.The United States is also per- • 1 
cieved as trying to impose ruleB which would reinfone • 
its position wherever possible, even at the cost of jeop- 
ardizing the future of the EEC or the very survival of 
the economies of some developing nations. i 

But since international trade is so fundamental (or I 
Europe, its leaders end up supporting American trail j 
proposals. Thus, Europe finally agreed to theopeningtf' 
a new round of trade talks in September, despite obj» I 
tions by several European countries in the past, partita 
larly France. 

One of the reasons for the change in European polkj ' 
is the threat made by the United States to engage ini 
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The US Is seen as trying 
to Impose Its own rules 


rect negotiations outside the GATT if the countries op 
posing the opening of the new round of talkB-especiafij 
Brazil, India, Yugoslavia, Nigeria and Argentina-p* 
siBted in their opposition. 

Europe has adopted a constructive policy of dialogue 
with these countries while favoring Washington's ap- 
proach, particularly regarding the exchange of service*, 
which has become Europe’s commercial strength. Eo- 
■rope'9 greatest fear is to see the establishment of protec- 
tionism. This would cut short the economic recovej 
that appears on the European horizon. 

Two sectors will be at the heart of the discussions dn 
ing the next round of talks. They are services and api 
culture. In services, the US and European interests « 
similar, and run directly against those of many devety 
ing countries. In agriculture, US and European ™^ 
ests clash. , 

The United States accuses Europe of subsidid.PjW 
agriculture and wants the EEC to be open to tereH 
ucts. The US Farm Export Plan seems especia|TO| 
rected against Europe. But the Americans tepd tag 
get that they subsidize their own agi’iculture heaWB 
even without mentioning the numerous 
deductions enjoyed by US farmers. m 
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The US also forgets that the value of their 
tiiral exports toward the EEC already exceeds by Uj 
. bilUqp thdt of the US agricultural import -fro,^ 
; EEC. Utotehihg to US negotiators, we could bekeW 
opposite. The negotiations will be difficult because^ 
•• .culture is’onejof the cornerstones of the EEC.- - 
In the seryice sector, which now represents tw 
■ : growing portion of the US economy, in whifln ®J^ 
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hen opening up 


spells political survival 


Japan finally realizes 
there is more at stake 
than the trade balance 


By Yoshiko Sakurai 

Associate Editor in Northeast Asia 


/ OKYO— Last November, nil incident oc- 
curred here that illustrated how far the Japanese have 
come in realizing their responsibility to the rest of the 
world. A group of Korean youths occupied an office of 
the American Chambers of Commerce, accusing the 
United States of "capitalist imperialism" for "demand- 
ing'’ the opening of Korean markets. 

There was a time when Japanese youth would con- 
sider making a protest of this sort, but it would never 
happen today. Japan has finally opened its market, not 
only for the world’s sake, but for its own survival. 

Still, the prospects are bleak. The country’s huge 
trade surplus keeps gl owing, despite the high value of 
the yen. Japan’s trade surplus with the US alone is ex- 
pected to reach US$60 billion for 1985. 

In addition, pledges made between Prime Minister 
Yasuhiro Nakasone and US President Ronald Reagan 
have not been kept. When they met last January, they 
agreed to launch talks in four industrial sectors to 
lessen trade friction. A deadline of Dec. 31, 1085 was set 
for resolving major issues in electronics, telecommuni- 
cations, medical goods and Forest products. 

But progress has been spotty. Negotiations in leather 
trade are deadlocked. And Reagan has ordered a probe 
into allegations of Japanese dumping of advanced 266K 
semiconductor chips. 

Despite these setbacks, there is a feeling that Japan 
should be given more credit by the United States. One 
official of the po werf ul Ministry of International Trade 
and Industry (MITD, which oversees exports of Japa- 
nese products, points to at least two moves that the 
country should be given credit for. 

One is MITI’s acceptance of inspection data supplied 
by Chicago-based Underwriter’s Laboratories, Inc., 
which inspect an American vacuum cleaner factory. 

It marks the first time Japan has accepted foreign 
test data in order to approve the registration of a foreign 
manufacturer that exports products to Japan. In the 
past, MITI had dispatched their own officials overseas 
to inspect foreign firms’ manufacturing equipment and 
facilities to see if they meet its standards. 

Another example is MITI’a decision to allow foreign 
firms to test radio equipment instead of requiring certi- 
fication by Japan’s Radio Equipment TastingTechnical 
Certification Institute. 


/ hese decisions will give foreign manufac- 
turers easier access to the Japanese market. Until now, 
ministries and bureaucrats had a large say in deciding 
what sort of commodities would be allowed in. It was 
considered government “responsibility” to test prod- 
ucts to make sure they meet Japanese standards. 

<( To expand access to the market is our goal in carry- 
ing out the action programs that were launched last 
| July,” says Michibiko Kunihiro, director-general of the 
Economic Affairs Bureau of the Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

"In this sense, I believe the government of Japan has 
| done a lot. Yet, our government efforts are not appreci-, 
= ated enough mainly because our surplus has not been 
i reduced. But to accuse Japan or Prime Minister Nfika- 
1 gone for thiB reality is like accusing President Reagan of 
| having failed to reduce the fiscal deficit when he prom- 
ised to reduce it.” ■ , ' i . 1 



Kunihiro is suggesting there are limits to how much 
the government can do to direct business transactions. 
"Currently, the value of the yen is high and this is cer- 
tain to produce better results in trade for Japan and 
America. What Japan should do is maintain the high 
value of the yen. At the same time, we should show the 
world that Japan is indeed changing by using actual ex- 
amples.” 

One such example is MITI’s program to import on ad- 
ditional $2.4 billion from 60 companies. 

"On the other hand, we have to change our outlook 
vis-a-vis tho outside world,” Kunihiro soys. "One of the 
misconceptions we tend to have is that there are not 
many things America can export to Japan. ’finko the ex- 
ample of the automobile. We think we are hotter car pro- 
ducers than America. With small cars, maybe. But with 
largor ones, say 3,000-cc capacity or more, America is 
far better. 

"Chemical fertilizer is another example. American 
prices are about half of Japanese prices. And there are 
many other similar examples. We should not think 
America cannot offer us anything. 

"The second mistake we make is that we take the 
free-trade system for granted. Under this system, we be- 
lieve that good-quality products should sell well. And it 
is only right that they sell well. But this attitude is 
wrong. We should recognize that the free trade system is 
not a gift given to us easily. It is maintained only 
through effort.” 


Aunihiro also points out that the Japanese 
tend to consider the US os being protectionist mainly 
because of bitter conflicts over textile, steel and automo- 
bile issues. 

"But when we look at the degree of advances into 
each other's market, it is well understood why we are 
accused of being protectionist.” 

It has been remarked that the Japanese used to keep 
a "polite silence" in talking with the US. But this atti- 
tude ie now changed and the Japanese argue which side 
is "right.” On the other hand, Americans look at the Is- 
sue asking which is "fair.” 

In the coming year, Japan will not be able to afford to 
negotiate on different grounds than the United States. 
Instead of insisting that it is "right” in producing better 
quality goods and selling them well, Japan will have to 
consider "fairness.” 

"We have to observe more comprehensively, taking 
all the factors into account,” says Kunihiro. “Included 
are the political responsibilities of. Japan as an eco- 
nomic power. And in this light, the Japanese will have 
to go through some painful periods.” 


Yoshiko Sakurai is co-anchor of the leading TV newscast 
in Japan. 



Marunquchl, Tokyo's financial district: ‘ Our 
government efforts are not appreciated enough/ 
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llOMR, Italy— Nothing upsets 
Mchmot Ali Agfa more limn intima- 
tions flint lu» is crazy. He made his 
Italian courL-uppointwl attorney vow 
never to allow a jwyclmitric test. 

Agfa excitedly addressed the Issue 
May 28 of last year, the day after the 
trial began here for conspiracy In the 
May, 1981 shooting of Pope John Paul 
H. 

“You may think I’m crazy. Well, 
the H>i>e didn't think so. Fie came to 
my cell. If I'm crazy, why did the 
Po{>c act toward me in such an excel- 
lent way?*' Then Agca yelled in an 
eerie hoot: 'T call upon the Vatican to 
reveal the Third Secret of FUtima.” 

If Agca's identifying himself with 
the scourge of humanity supposedly 
predicted at Ffctlma did not suffice to 
make him sound like a lunatic, nine 
days later, he announced, “I am Je- 
sus Christ.” 

Does Agca really believe he is Je- 
sus? Is he crazy? Is this why he fin- 
gered the Bulgarians as part of an al- 
leged KGB plot to kill the Pope? Can 
anything he says be believed? 

Technically, at least, Agca is not in- 
sane. His lawyer has never offered 
insanity as a plea to alleviated the life 
sentence slapped on Agca at his first 
trial ixi 1981. Nor has Agca's behavior, 
since then, prompted the Italian 
court to cali him insane— thus allow- 
ingthe state to wriggle out of today's 
KGB-Bulgarian conspiracy trial, with 
all its implications for lost Italian 
trade with Eastern Europe. 

InTurkey, where he is accused of 
kUlihga liberal newspaper'editor, . 
Agca did submit to a battery of psy- 
chiatric tests. These showed him as a 
rhegftlomaniae with a penchant for 
lying.':: 

u He showed sighs of paranoia. 

This, his lively intelligence and a pro-, 
nounced tendency to manipulate 
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others; make him a dangerous man, M 
saida Italian fpr^nsic psyclUatrist l 
whb.W report; - ! 

Th this, judge Dario Martelia, 
whose dogged in teirogations of Agca; 
serve as the basis for the present * V 
trial, added: “Agca is liaWly the boy , 
next door— Hefc really a hasty person. 

: But heisnotcrazy/' • '5 • •• 

At the trial, Agcals lucid to a fault. 
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He testified that he did not appeal his 
life sentence because he had counted 
on being sprung by his friends out- 
side: "Perhaps they'd swap me for a 
kidnap victim.” 

Tb this the presidingjudge, 
Scverino Santiapichi, rebutted: "It- 
aly refused to exchange prisoners to 
save Aldo Moro, Why would the Ital- 
ian state do for you what it denied to 
Moro?" 

"Because," Agca retorted, "The 
Red Brigades were a threat to the 
Italian state. I am not." 

But Agca is sometimes easily 
tripped up. He gave a wildly inaccu- 
rate description of a dealer he 
claimed had sold him a gun. The obvi- 
ous never occurred to Agca: that the 
judge would have a photograph of 
the man. 

Tlris raises another question. If 
Agca was coerced by secret agents to 
admit being part of a conspiracy, as 
the Bulgarians claim, wouldn’t he be 
better prepared? In four years, no 
spies or muckracldng reporters have 
turned up one shred of proof Agca 
was prepped. And juicy secrets never 
last long in Italy. 

And if there was no conspiracy, 
how else would Agca know about the 
indicted Bulgarians? Agca knew that 
Serguei Antonov, the Bulgarian air- 
line official who was allegedly part of 
the plot, tires after walking only a 
few blocks, a detail a police detective 
trailing Antonov would have trouble 
discovering. Even one of Antonov’s 
lawyers privately wonders how Agca 
knew such details unless he knew 
him personally. 

This shows Agca's truths are a 
larger problem than Ids lies. In a dra- 
matic session in October, Antonov 
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V am the only one of my kind on earth.’ 

denied Agca's claim that the two met 
in Milan in January, 1981, contending 
he wasn’t even in Milan at the time— 
but airline records proved he was. 

The Bulgarian theory is that Agca’s 
forced confession would allow Italy 
to indulge in an anti-communist 
binge, and Agca would be rewarded 
by getting out of prison early. But un- 
der Italy’s parole and amnesty laws, 
even a " lifer" such as Agca could be 
set free in a relatively short time with 
nodealatall.' 

.Agca was impatient, nevertheless. 
Tired of waiting for his friends to get 
him out of prison, he made a few par- 
tial admissions and waited for Italian 
justice to reward him. But he miscal- 
culated, not realizing that Italy’s 11m- 
lted plea bargaining law does not ap- 
ply when a sentence is final., . 

So Agca decided he had been 

* sipted ^ a b ® rta S e 

Of letters, Inching a daily letter to 
meftpe,. alternating cftfolery with • 

outra^ous accusations, Finally ' 
when a request came for him to be 

f ° r ^ ld ' ina PPefiVaticari cit- : 


Court sources are now persuaded 
Agca has clammed up, probably for 
ever, on a series of key details. Kvai 
the reconstruction of toe shooting in 
St. Peter's Square is Incomplete 
many accomplices were there? W™ 
were they? Where did they stay in 
Rome? How were they arid Agca . | 
I>aid? Agca denies being paid fortte 

In the conspiracy 
p trial, Agca's truths 

are a larger prolM 

than his lies. ■ , 

shooting, but toeimpression (s ^ 

somewhere a nest egg is waitings 

him. . • •, 

Until then, say court, soured, 
Agca's interest seems to Ue in 
in* the issue. He needs to guan^ 


ing the issue. He needs to gua _ 

his own safety, bide'his time 1 

little— which is what this i 

clever-by-half Turkish terror^® '>1 
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ing: playingthefool until 
■friends come through or., 
prison runs out. • 
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a report 


Judy Harris,, a reporter, fot 
zine’s Rome bureau, has coi 

trial since it begah. . 


SoFTA, Bulgaria— Who is 
Melunet Ali Agca? A madman, ma- 
fioso, smuggler, delegated murderer 
or an Insignificant tool in the hands 
of mighty secret services? The an- 
swer seems to be a queer combina- 
tion of all of these. 

He was born on January 9, 1958 in 
Hekimhan, Turkey, a small town in 
Alah-forsaken Anatolia. His cliild- 
hood was miserable: he suffered 
from frequent attacks of epilepsy. 
When he was eight years old, his fa- 
ther died from alcoholism. His 
mother, Muzeyyen, who could hardly 
read or write, was left to provide for 
her three children. 

The bitterness of his troubled early 
life, combined with deeply held reli- 
gious beliefs, pushed him toward the 
fanatic Sunni Moslems. He soon 
joined their terrorist activities. 

Perhaps it was his inferiority com- 
• plex that led Agca to the front ranks 
of the neo-fascist Grey Wolves youth 
organization. He wanted very much 
to be noticed and distinguished by 
others. He liked his friends to call 

him "emperor." 

The Turkish press has carried 
roany articles on the direct contacts 
between CIA officers in Turkey and 
the two main rightist extremist 
groups Agca was involved with: the 
wey Wolves and Colonel Turkes’s 

National Action Party. 

In his book, “La Filiere," Christian 
roulette writes that Marshal Berg 
and Alexander Peck of the US em- 
JJfsy in Ankara, who were CIA offi- 
p ’ were in direct contact with toe 
tey Wolves and helped them in 
Tire Turkish press . 
fm~T number of checks remitted 
uom Los Angeles to toe Colonel 
— qces grou p. Both-tailing are lfigal- 
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many^ CU ’ tmul soc i et ^ es In West Ger 

lfi*S lipekcil editoi-in-chlef of the 
thpW? spaper »#yet and one of 
IibH ^'™T m 'l ,u rkish journalists, 
facts about toe CIA 
Sfe- H ^ w ^murrieredin: V 

ne assassmation enhanced Agca’s 
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prestige among the Grey Wolves. He 
openly frequented the cafes in Istan- 
bul, the meeting place of the rightist 
extremists, and was crowned a hero. 

After the Union of Turkish Jour- 
nalists offered a big reward for the 
murderer's identity, Agca was de- 
tained in a cafe on an anonymous re- 
port. But no one claimed the re- 
ward— and with good reason. Tire au- 
dacious Agca, who was expecting a 
death sentence, told his judges lie 
would not be in jail for long 


V / f He liked his 

C f friends to call 
A him "emperor.” 

Agca's fantastic escape from the 
heavily guarded military prison Kar- 
tai Tfepe, and his subsequent muider 
of several men ire suspected of hav- 
ing betrayed him, gave Agca a repu- 
tation as a most dangerous assassin. 
Soon thereafter, he sent an open let- 
ter to the Milliyet newspaper, saying 
that he had escaped from prison to 
kill the Pope if he visited Turkey. 

Agca’s supreme self-confidence 
was not reckless: he was being well 
protected by Turkish authorities. The 
leader of the Colonel Turkes organi- 
zation was vice premier of Turkey, 
and In charge of the security forces 
and prisons at that time. Hicabi Ko- 
cyigit, former officer of the Turkish 
secret services, said in testimony 
published in Milliyet that he hid and 
financed Agca under orders from his 
superiors. Bank accounts in Agca's 
name mushroomed before and after 


the assassination of Ipekci. 

Tire Grey Wolves of the Turkish se- 
cret services procured false passjiorts 
and money for him to continue ter- 
rorist activity in Europe. In a letter 
from Ascoii Piccno prison in Italy, 
Agca explains that in Turkey and 
Western Europe he was provided 
with everything lie needed, including 
the gun with which ire committed his 
heinous crime in St. Peter's Square. 

Agca initially said he acted single 
handcdly in the Vatican operation. 

His real motives will be buried in se- 
cret for many years, but It is clear 
that several Western intelligence 
agencies wasted no time in making 
the maximum iwlitical use of it. A 
week after the shooting, two docu- 
ments appeared channelling the in- 
vestigation in the desired direction. 

The first was a letter by ABC cor- 
respondent Pierre SaUinger inform- 
ing hrvestlgating magistrate Ilario 
Martelia that he lrad learned that the 
Russian KGB was behind the assassi- 
nation attempt. Tire second, a crea- 

Ipecki had feels about 
IheClA.HBwas 
murdered by Agca. 


tion of SISMI, the Italian military in- 
telligence, purported to show that 
the decision to assassinate the Pope 
was made at a session of Warsaw 
Pact defense ministers at tire behest 
of Marshal Ustinov, the late USSR de- 
fense minister 

The Italian General Rosario Musu- 
meci then visited Ascoii Piceno 
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prison and forced Naples underworld 
boss Uaffaele Cutolo to stage a “re- 
ix?ntance" for Agca in which he 
would say lie was working under or- 
ders of Bulgarian officials. "I am sub- 
jected to state terrorism,” Agca 
wrote to the Turkish newspaper Tfer- 
cuman on Nov. 17, 1981. He said he 
would not be able to get out of prison 
"unless I agree to give slanderous ev- 
idence." 

Though that letter was published 
in the Italian newspaper Republica, it 
was ignored. Eventually Agca was 
turned into a robot-like witness for 
the prosecution and his daily ground- 
less declarations made the headlines 
in many Western newspapers. ' "Die 
Bulgarians trained me and took part 
in the conspiracy,” he was quoted as 
saying. "Moscow is the center of in- 
ternational terrorism." 

Martelia, the magistrate, inexplica- 
bly accepted Agca's lies and contra- 
dictions. But when Agca offered to 
provide details of his connections 
with the Turkish secret services, 
Martelia was not interested. 

Martelia, however, did travel to 
New York in mid-December to ques- 
tion Francesco Pazienza, a former 
Italian secret service agent now in US 
custody on an unrelated charge, 
about allegations that he prompted 
Agca to make a phony confession. 

Agca's behavior before the Rome 
court is not much different from the 
investigation period. But now he 
feels like a hero as he performs on 
the world screen. 

His absurd statements often cause 
bursts of laughter in the Fbro ItaUco 
hall. But is Agca a lunatic? Italian 
and Soviet psychiatrists believe he 
suffers from "hysterical psycho- 
pathy." This allows him to assess a 
situation and use the facts in his fa- 
vor, as he seemed to do in confessing 
to toe "Bulgarian Connection” so he 
coiild get out of prison; But the credi- ' 
bility of his testimony is far below the 
leVei required for his release. 1 

“I am not an ordinary mortal," 

Agca lias said. 1 ' [ am toe only one of 
my kind on earth." Let us hope so. 

Di miter Konstantinov is a writer for Sofia 
Press Agency, the official hews agency of 
Bulgaria 
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A.nd it could all start, next month, in Moscow 


Qoviet leader Mikhail 
Gorbachev s political influence 
is being tested at home ( behw) 
and abroad (opposite page). 


B UCHAREST, Romniiia-Thfiiv is 
a growing feeling in Eastern Eu- 
rope that 1986 will lie a year of 
hango. (t is Imseci partly on hope and 
ai tly on a political realization that 
hings cannot go on as they are. Either 
'/ay, all attention is now focused nn the 
oming XXVII Congress of the Commit- 
•list Party oi'Llic Soviet Union iCPSU), to 
c held in Moscow in February. 

The region’s econo i ny showed n moder- 
•ie industrial growth in 1 fifth. Severe 

iy Silvia ftrucau 

isNaciuto Editor in Eastern Europe 

rough Is a fleet od the grain cropa nut 
lily in the USSR mid Kamanin, hut also 
' 1 the Eastern Blocs agricultural show- 
i*es: Hungary and Bulgaria. The single 
right spot was the reduction of Eastern 
.urope’s foreign debt, from US$85 hil- 
on in 198ft to $7ft.7 hillimi in 1985. But 
ie price for this was a significant cut in 
.•chmilngy i in ports, the long term of 
kMs of which worry local ecemomists. 
Technology is, in fact, the main qurs- 
ion. Technological progress has been 
: ow for the Inst 20 years mid this is par- 


ticularly crippling at a Lime when the 
United States and .Japan have been mov- 
ing full-speed ahead, revolutionizing the 
industrial process with microelectronics 
and robots. 

Gone are the days of the calching-up- 
with-cnpitalisin-fivc-year-plans, marked 
hy spectacular economic growth in the 
USSR and Eastern European economies 
growing at double the rate of their West- 
er n European counterparts. 

The rigid Stalinist planning system 
didn’t catch up with the scientific- tech- 
nological revolution. It has remained 
over-centralized while the Western soci- 
eties ipiickly adapted. Thus, central capi- 
talism became the main beneficiary of 
the technological revolution and the* 
winner of the* latest round in the East- 
West economic competition. 

The Council for Mutual Economic As- 
sistance t COMECON ), the common mar- 
ket. of the socialist bloc, now accounts for 
roughly 30 percent of the world’s indus- 
trial production, hut for only 1.1 percent of 
the world’s trade and For merely nine 
percent of the international financial 
transactions. This means that n radical 
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economic reform putting COMECON 
hack in the economic race is mandatory, 
not only on domestic terms but also ac- 
cording to strategic considerations. 

The basic decision on all this rests 
with Moscow. And that is why people in 
Eastern Europe are now focusing on the 
coming CPSU’s congress. The draft of the 
new party program to be presented at 
the Congress has dropped the bombastic 
tone of the previous program, adopted in 
19B1 undorNikitaKliruschev, which pre- 
dicted imminently overtaking the US ec- 
onomically and establishing a global 
communist society. The new program 
uses a realistic approach in defining 
both the USSR’s current state (just en- 
tering the stage of developed socialism! 
and the tasks that lie ahead (perfecting 
Soviet society and utilizing its possibili- 
ties more fully). 

The draft also sharply criticizes the 
policies of the Brezhnev era (’70s and 
curly ’80s), when 'certain ill-fated ten- 
dencies and difficulties occurred owing 
to a lack of timely evaluation of the 
changes in the economic situation and of 
the deep mutations in all spheres of life.” 
Apparently, new Soviet leader Mikhail 
Gorbachev is aware that the system was 
not adapted to the requirements of the 
technological revolution. 

However, the program falls short of 
recommending a radical reform of the 
system, something that necessary 
changes in the economy would logically 
demand.This shows, once again, that the 
party bureaucracy is not prepared to re- 
lax its heavy handed control over the 
economy and give enterprises the flexi- 
bility to adapt quickly to new technolo- 
gies. Instead, the emphasis remains on 
Gorbachev’s two-track strategy: perfect- 
ing the central planning system while 
enlarging the rights of local enterprises, 
and allowing for modest incentives for 
better and smarter work. 

Such a strategy has already been put 
to work, in 1984 and 1985, in an impor- 
tant "industrial experiment” involving 
2,000 factories. After two years, Soviet 
economists are noting some progress: 


management is improving and the work- 
ers are mure committed. But, as one 
leading economist put it in the newspa- 
per Izvestiu, "there has been no break- 
through in productivity." And this raises 
serious doubts about the ambitious tar- 
gets set in the program: to double the 
production potential of the nation and to 
increase labor productivity by as much 
as 150 percent by the year 2000. 

Analysts in Eastern Europe antici- 
pate that these very targets, set in the 
party program, will compel Gorbachev 
to go for bolder measures in restruc- 
turing the economy os soon as he feels he 
has the power and authority to carry 
them out. To do that, to be able to concen- 
trate on domestic problems and break 
the insistence of conservative forces, 
Gorbachev will need, first, to relax ten- 
sions in Soviet-American relations and 
to ease the burden of military expendi- 

All attention is now 
focused on the coming 
Congress of the CPSU, 
to be held in February . 

tures. In that sense, we may expect new 
initiatives from Moscow to continue the 
process started in Geneva. 

The meeting with US President 
Ronald Keugon in Geneva, in this re- 
spect, has established Gorbachev as a 
major political world figure. But Com- 
munist lenders in Eastern Europe have 
noted that despite the efforts of Reagan 
and Gorbachev to cover all aspects ol 
East- West relations, a very important 
ono was conspicuously missing: trade 
and economic oxcluingeH. These leaders 
know that trade has always been a mfllw 

instrument in fostering better Soviet- 

American relations, as shown by the e- 
cemher visit, to Moscow of 400 American 
businessmen. 

Silvia Brucan, a Romanian jouriwlist, is 
former editor of the newspaper Sana w 



Sit Moscow's lamest auto plant: 
boosting the worker’s morale or planning radical reforms? 



smoothly in Middle East 

The goal is to reinforce ties with all parties 


N EW YORK— The kidnapping of 
four Soviet diplomats and the sub- 
sequent killing of one of them last 
October should not be construed as a new 
symptom of Moscow's waning influence 
in the* Middle East. Quite the contrary. 

The abductions were part of a battle 
between Syrian-supported militia and 
another Moslem faction in Tripoli, Leba- 
non’s northern capital city, not part of an 
open terrorist season on Soviet citizens. 
The reasoning of the Moslem faction was 

% David Toufic Mizrahi 

Associate Editor for the Middle East 

that the best way to undercut Syrian 
support for the militia was to hit at Da- 
mascus’s superpower protector— the 
USSR. 

The Soviet Union, in fact, is making 
deep inroads in the Arab world. The 
Kremlin has two main goals in the Mid- 
dle East: first, to participate as co-chair- 
man (with the United States! of an inter- 
national peace conference between Is- 
rael ami the Arabs, and second, to 
coordinate an oil policy with the Arab pe- 
troleum producers. 

Among the six members of the Gulf 
Cooperation Council (GCC), Moscow has 
already established diplomatic ties with 
three- Kuwait more than a decade ago, 
Oman in September and the United 

The Kremlin is making 
deep inroads, both in 
the Arab world and 
in the Islamic world. 

Arab Emirates in mid-November. The 
Kremlin is hoping to see the remaining 
jbree-Qatar, Bahrain and particularly 
audi Arabia— eventually open their 
embassies in Moscow. 

Indeed, in August, a "soccer diplo- 
macy was inaugurated between the So- 
viet Union and Saudi Arabia when King 
and a i son, Prince Faisal, who is presi- 
aent °f the General Presidency of Youth 
welfare went to the USSR heading an 
-member Saudi soccer team. The 
officials^ 8 COrt ^ a ^ rec eived by Soviet 

Even Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini, 
^whom Russia is another "Satan” (the 
j * ? c ? urae * being the genuine one), is 
e °Pw>g Borne good relations with his 
Vf 8 ™^ r to the North. Iran has inter- 
dini ,n . , re ^ ease of the three Soviet 
M ?r tS , he,d ca P tive in Beirut. And 
L . w ’ w hich will resume purchases of 
vi * n naturQ l gas, has reportedly pro- 
ran T^ X ^? rt roiHtary advisers to Teh- 
m5 ju 18 . 0 trainiug some 300 Iranian 
in m ^ runze » Kiev and Leningrad 

tar??!? 8 * for Soviet access to us miii ' 

* aara ware purchased by the Shah. 

m«« Ur ? ermore ’ * n an unprecedented 
uniter ^ s ^ am i c Republic, the first 
•per? 9 Kalashnikov machine gun and 
rnt J* 11 mun itions factory was inaugu- 
n L . 01 } N ov. 25 in Tehran. The unit was 
built with Soviet know-how. 
icially, Moscow is ' 'evenhanded ” in 


the Iran- Iraq war. Since hostilities 
erupted across the Shatt al-Arab water- 
way in September. 1980, the Kremlin at 
times has supplied weapons to the two 
warring nations, although it has ex- 
horted them to come to the negotiating 
table. 

About 59 percent of Eastern Bloc arms 
deliveries in 1983 went to only four Arab 
countries, mnkingthe Middle East :m or- 
onomic asset for the Soviet bloc. Mos- 
cow’s hard-currency earnings from its 
military exports are the largest from I hi* 
less-developed countries in tin* world. 
Then comes the sale of oil, gold and dia- 
monds. 

Besides the Persian Gulf countries, 
the Soviets are strengthening their rela- 
tions with their traditional Arab allies — 
Syria, Libya, South Yemen— and the 
Palestine Liberation Organization. They 
may very well restore diplomatic rela- 
tions with Israel sometime in 198G, after 
a 19-year hiatus caused by the June 19f>7 
Six-Day War. Such recognition would 
pave the way for the Kremlin to partici- 
pate in a proposed peace conference on 
the Middle East. 

Since the rise to power uf Mikhail Gor- 
bachev in early 1985, Soviet foreign pol- 
icy has been to reinforce ties with the 
Arab world, as well as with the Islamic 
world (including Iran). Relations with 
Egypt, Jordan, Lebanon, Turkey, Paki- 
stan, Sudan and the Gulf countries are 
improving. 

There are many factors that prompted 
this multi pronged policy. The interna- 
tional conference on the Middle East is 
one. The decline of Soviet oil production 
is another. In 1984, it reached its lowest 
level since 1981. 

If the Soviets become a competitor 
with the West for Gulf oil, particularly 
after the free-for-all policy adopted by 
OPEC in December, they would prefer to 
have established good relations with the 
Arab crude producers to ensure at least 
equal treatment. They may also open the 
way for alternative sources of oil if added 
petroleum is needed in the USSR. 

The offshoot of Moscow’s policies may 
well come about this year- a withdrawal 
of Soviet troops from Moslem Afghani- 
stan after six years of sterile occupation. 
During the Reagan-Gorb&chev summit 
meeting in November, the Soviet leader 
hinted that he would like to pull out of 
Afghanistan. The move would undoubt- 
edly satisfy Arab and other Islamic na- 
tions. 

Indeed, it will certainly have an im- 
pact inside the Soviet Union proper. 
About 50 million Moslems -virtu ally 
one out of six Soviet citizens-ore con- 
centrated in the five Central Asian Re- 
publics of the USSR plus Azarbaijan. 
Sooner or later, the Kremlin will have to 
realize that the best renlpolitih is to t ec- 
ognize its deep economic and ethnic ori- 
entation to the Middle East and the Is- 
lamic world. 

David Ibufic Mizrahi is editor and pub- 
lisher of MidEast Report, a New York- 
based newsletter specializing in Middle 
East affairs. 
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Polaroid cut-outs of the four kidnapped Soviet diplomats: 
victims of their country Vr influence with the Syrians. 


PACIFIC ASIAN MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE (PAMI) 

1986 INTERNATIONAL EXECUTIVE PROGRAMS 

UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 

Transpacific Management Program 

August 3- 1 5, 1986 (2 weeks) 

International Marketing Management Program 
July 6-26, 1986 (3 weeks ) 

International Banking & Finance Program 
Honolulu: July 6-26. 1986 (3 weeks ) 

California : July 26 - August 2. 1 986 (1 week) 

International Business Management Program 
July 6 -August 15. 1986 (6 weeks) 

Honolulu (Island of Oahu) add Kona (Island of Hawaii) 

English For International Managers 
May 25 - Ju/y4, 1986 (6 weeks) 



VH 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES 

• International business education with an 
Asia-Pacific focus. 

• Conducted by world renowned inter- 
national business (acuity and authorities, 
including. Or. Peter Doyle (U of Warwick), 
Dr. Richard Robinson (MIT). Dr. James 
Baker (Kent Slate). Dr Talk. Oh (Cal Stale). 
Dr. Alan Shapiro (UCLA). Dr. Edmund 
Faison (U of Hawaii). 

• Cross-cultural Interaction and contacts 
with exec u lives and business scholars from 
over 22 countries, 140 companies and 
200 universilios. 

■ International Business Certificate 
of Completion. 

• Many opportunities to explore the 
beautiful multi-ethnic culture and islands 
ol Hawaii. 


APPLICATION DEADLINES 
April 7, 1 986 

English for International Managers 

May 20, 1986 

International Bonking and Finance. 
International Marketing, and International 
Business Management 
June 20, 1986 
Transpacific Management 

For program application and further 
Information, please write to: 

Pacific Aslan Management Institute 
College of Business Administration 
University of Hawaii at Manoa 
2404 Maile Way 

Honolulu. Hawaii 96822 
Telephone: (808) 948-7564 
Cable: UNIHAW 
Telex: (723) 8022 HR 
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Few countries discriminate 
so much against their women 


iT 


N EW L) EO Lp H T , Indin— A medical 
technique culled amniocentesis is 
regularly applied here in a way 
that would make its inventors shudder. 
Designed to deLect serious genetic de- 
fects early in pregnancy, (he method also 
reveals the sex of the future child. But in 
India, learning the sex of the fetus is not 
done to satisfy a mere impatient curios- 
ity. There is a more perverse reason. 

A Imhy girl in India is traditionally 
viewed as worth less economically t han a 
baby hoy and a drug on the family 
budget. Silo gets less food and attention 
and is made to fed less welcome. Thai is, 
ifsheisborn at all. 

Among 8.000 abortions recently car- 
ried out in Bombay following (he use of 
amniocentesis as a sex-delurniinalion 
teat, fully 7,999 were female fetuses, ac- 
cording to a sample survey. Ironically, 
the remaining letus was a hoy whoso 
Jewish mother wanted a daughter. 

Today, after the end of the imirb-hei * 
aided United Millions Decade for 
Women, and alter 17 years of rule bv a 
woman Prime Minister, the condition of 
the Indian girl remains deplorable. She 
will die sooner, gut less food, medical at- 
tention and education than a boy. When 


she grows up. she will work harder and 
longer hut earn less money and respect 
than the men who dominate her society. 

Admittedly, advances have been 
made. More women are aware of their 
rights and getting nn education, and 
substantial numbers nrc* getting jobs at 
the higher levels for equal pay. But tradi- 
tional mule chauvinist ideas remain in- 
grained in the minds of the masses. 

"Twelve million liltle girls will be 
born in India this year,” says Mvera 
dlmlterjce, ji journalist. "A million and a 
half will not live to see their first birlh- 

HyArun Chacko 
Associate Editor in South Asia 

days; hv (he year 2000, their 15th birth- 
days, there will be only nine million sur- 
vivors.” 

India is one of the few countries in the 
world where life expectancy for females 
is lower than for males. The percentage 
of women in the population Inis declined 
steadily since 15101 and by 1081 there 
were 22.9 million more men than 
women. Child mortality rales for girls 
are higher than for boys in all but two 
states, Andhra Pradesh and Tamil 














The many different faces of Polaroid’s 
new, iow-cost instant ID System. 
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A happy family: Finally, on the fifth try , a boy. 


Nadu, where they are equal, according to 
the United Nations. 

Discrimination begins at birth for a 
girl, who is breast fed for a shorter time 
limn her brother. '‘Were she old enough, 
Lite wails of despair that greet her at her 
birth may themselves be enough to 
make her lose her appetite ” says Bachi 
J. Karkaria, who writes on women’s is- 
sues. "As she grows older, she is increas- 
ingly made conscious— unfortunately, 
even more so by mothers and aunts— of 
the misfortune she symbolizes, even 
though she is such a help around the 
house. She accepts it now as she will for 
the rest of her life. Does she not Bee her 
mother doing the same, working much 
harder, hut demanding nothing in re- 
turn?" 

A nn\jor problem for women is malnu- 
trition: only 28 percent of adult Indian 
males suffer from calorie inadequacy, 
compared with 67 percent of non-preg- 
nant, non-lactating women (the figure is 
somewhat lower, 47 percent, for lactat- 
ing women). Even in the villages around 
Ludhiana, in prosperous Punjab, 50 per- 
cent of girls below five years old were se- 
verely malnourished, while only 20 per- 
cent of the boys were. 

Girls are crippled by anemia and defi- 
ciency diseases, yet for every ten male 
children getting medical treatment in 
India, there is only one girl. 

Education has expanded greatly since 
1947, but female literacy is still lagging 
behind. While the percentage of literate 
women has risen substantially, from .6 
in 1901 to 24.9 in 1981, it is still only 
about half of the 46.6 percentage for 
men. In other states, the literacy rate is 
as low as 11.3 percent. 

Why are Indian girls so disadvan- 


taged? Older parents depend more on 
their sons, and there are more boys than 
girls in the work force in the 10-14 year- 
old age group. Sons, who are counted on 
to carry the family lineage, get morefood 
and attention. Until 1956, Indian women 
did not even enjoy legal rights to inherit 
family property equally. 

.. • Despite the notion that girls are worth 
less economically than boys, by the age 
of five, most young girls are already 
drawing water, collecting fuel and fod- 
der, tending buffaloes, making cowdung 
cakes for fuel, lighting fires, cooking, 
cleaning and caring for younger sib- 
lings. But all a grownup Indian woman 
can look forward to is unorganized, ex- 
ploited and often illegal labor. Despite 
statutory safeguards, she does not get 
equal pay for equal work. 

This constant deprivation and feeling 
of being unwanted has left its mark. "An 
Indian woman starts behaving liken no- 
body from the day bride-shoppers are ex- 
pected to survey her,” says Sheela Barse, 
another writer on women’s issues. "Col- 
lege graduates, scholars and career 
women spinelessly exhibit themselves 
as objects of selection. They allow their 
personal details to be advertised and dis- 
cussed among perfect strangers, who 
very often turn out to be mere mediators. 

"The very idea of mating with a stran- 
ger is so sickening, but none of ourTw^ 
ern’ women find it so," she says. They 
will, on the other hand, shun a woman 
who has slept with a man she loves with- 
out getting a piece of paper from the 
court clerk." 

Arun Chacko, former reporter fir the In- 
dian Express, is a free-lance journals 

based in New Delhi. 



At a doctors office: mail asking for sex-determination tests. 
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Modern apartment, 
with new kitchen 
and 600,000 
neighbors 

The Gaza Strip is a tiny, flat piece of 
land about 30 miles long and five miles 
wide. But within it are crammed 600,000 
Arabs, giving the area one of the highest 
population densities in the world. Most 
* of the inhabitants are confined to seven 
refugee camps, where they live in ex- 
treme poverty. 

Though peace negotiations in the Mid- 
dle East seem to be making some tenta- 
tive steps of progress these days, Pales- 
tinians in the Israeli-occupied area fear 
that they will be left out if a settlement is 
reached. 

Their feeling of hopelessness is cer- 
tainly not helped by a sign that hangs 
outside the main gate of one of the 15 Is- 
raeli settlements that have sprung up in 
Gaza. Below the barbed wire fences that 
sepnrate the sparkling new prefab build- 
ings from the impoverished masses, the 
sign reads, in Hebrew, “Welcome to 
Sunny Gaza." 

Is EPCOT in Dakar? 


Earth scientists have long suspected 
that Florida in the United States was 
once a part of Africa. Now comes the 
proof: new maps have located the "su- 
ture" between North America and the 
African fragment now called Florida. 

About 300 million years ago, the two 
drifting continents collided to form the 
supercontinent Pangea. Then, about 190 
million years ago, the continents parted, 
but left a seam running beneath South- 
ern Georgia, according to two papers 
published in the US-based Geology mag- 
azine. 


Geologists have already noticed that 
r londas oldest rocks and fossils more 
closely resemble those of Africa than the 
rest of the US. But now, using a sonar- 
like technique called "seismic reflection 
profiling,” Douglas Nelson of Cornell 
Unirersity in Ithaca, N.Y. was able to ac- 
y 68-kilometer-wide, 

Mge-Bhaped suture where Africa and 

Tu" a - merica were once joined, 
e discovery is part of a larger project 
‘o map the continental plates in three di- 
nmons that will help scientists find 
°w the present land masses got 

nral*- " ey are toctay— and w here they 
are going. 


one is really 
Wowing In the 
wind 
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under pressure from government cabi- 
net members and farmers who said their 
sugar and maize crops were being de- 
stroyed, according to the London-based 
environmental group Earthscan. 

But a bill before the US Congress 
would cut off foreign aid to any country 
failing to control drug production. This 
would have a dramatic effect on Belize, 
which can no longer spare military 
troops that have already hacked down 20 
percent of the country’s marijuana crop 
by hand. 

Belize needs the troops to defend itself 
against Guatemala, which claims port of 
Belize. Thus, if the US government— 
which has used the controversial herbi- 
cide itself domestically-adds strings to 
its foreign aid, it may be dangerous para- 
quat that will soon be floating in the 
"Belize Breeze." 

Perfecting the 
(who would think?) 
wheel! 

The French, of late, may be outdoing 
the Japanese in electronic ingenuity. 

Picture a bus driver cooly pulling off 
into a service station to have his tire 
changed after learning from the micro- 
processor unit on his dashboard that his 
left rear tire is dangerously close to a 
blowout. This scenario is made possible 
by a new device, invented by Michelin. 
the world’s number two tire manufac- 
turer, that is placed inside the wheel and 
continually measures the temperature 
and pressure of the tire. It runs off the 
car battery and is not affected by 
weather conditions. 

But what about the poor passengers 
waiting for the bus? From now on, they 
can be informed of such delays by a new 
video screen at the bus stop. The screen 
will also warn of traffic tie-ups and sug- 
gest other routes riders can take to reach 
their destinations. The service is being 
made available by the Paris urban trans- 
port system (RATPt 


he world’s oldest person is 120- 
yea r-old Shigechiyo Izumi, who 
lives on a coastal island off Ka- 
goshima Prefecture in southern Ja- 
pan. 

Revered for his age and wisdom, 
Izumi receives thousands of visitors 
every year who bear gifts, usually of 


cash, making hint a wealthy man. A 
family is shown here taking turns 
signing the guest book. 

Izunti heads the list of 1,740 Japa- 
nese who arc 100 years old or more, in- 
cluding nearly 200 who turned the 
century mark during the past- year. 




Why Uranus? Because ifs there 


he deluge of clear, colorful pho- 
tographs being beamed back 
from the mysterious, distant 
planet Uranus by the US spacecraft 
Voyager 2 late this month (the first is 
shown above) prompts the question: 
So what? 

Critics of space probes launched in 
this decade by Western European 
countries, Japan, the US and the So- 
viet Union contend that the millions 
of dollars would be better spent solv- 
ing problems here on earth. 

But history has shown that impor- 
tant scientific breakthroughs tend to 
come from basic research- when sci- 
entists are not trying to solve a partic- 
ular problem, but are just trying to 


figtue out how things work. 

In fact, two important theories that 
have dramatically influenced our 
thinking today over arms control and 
evolution trace their origins to the 
wandering Mariner and Viking 
probes of Mars. 

The first clues in the nuclear win- 
ter theory were derived from the dis- 
covery that dust storms lowered the 
surface temperature on Mars. Ar- 
rived at separately by Soviet and US 
scientists, the theory that nuclear 
war would be suicidal for an attack- 
ing nation even in the absence of re- 
taliation has had a nuyor impact in of- 
ficial thinking about nuclear weap- 
ons. 


The same evidence led to the the- 
ory that meteorite impacts and the 
ensuing dust storms may be responsi- 
ble for the extinction of the dino- 
saurs'- which could fundamentally 
alter our understanding of the evolu- 
tion of life on Earth, an issue of 
heated scientific, religious and even 
political debate. 

No one knows what important dis- 
coveries will result from the informa- 
tion obtained by the Voyager 2 in its 
trip to Uranus and then on to Nep- 
tune in 1989. But, after all, if we knew 
precisely why we were going there, 
there would be no point in going, 
would there? 
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BANKING & INVESTMENT 
repreflontntivps ivunU-il. Grind 
commissions, [BIH-WH, 7!) New Bond 
Stoat, I/ondon Y/l, Ejiyliinil. 
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Commentary/By Zhou Lifang 


WOMEN! SEEKING AMERICAN 
FRIENDS? Send Age, occupation, 
interests And photo. Fcmina.Box 1021 WP, 
llanokna, Hawaii 96727 


A ONE YEAR MBA IN 

INDUSTRIALIZATION STRATEGIES FOR 
DEVELOPMENT AND THEIR MANAGERIAL 
IMPLICATIONS 

A PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME FOR 
INDUSTRIALISING COUNTRIES' EXECUTIVES 

STARTING SEPTEMBER 10, 1986- 
CONCLUDING SEPTEMBER 6, 1987 


CONCENTRATION AREAS: 

•Industrial Policy and Strategy 

•Strategic Management and 
Enterprise Strategic Design 

•Managerial Control and Information 
Systems Management 
•Behavioural implications of the 
Strategic Implementation 

•Electives 

The programme focuses on the needs and conditions of 
industrialising countries, with emphasis on professional 
development and applied relevant skill generation. 

RVB is a recognised institution, founded by the Delft 
University of Technology and has more than 30 years of 
experience in management development for 
industrialising countries. 

nynl For further information please write to 
** " ® the Head of the MBA Department, 

RVB— P.O. Box 143 

•Li!! 2600 AC Delft— The Netherlands 


Economics ami commerce students'. 


Master business in 

BERKELEY. 

Be one step ahead of the world. 

Learn management in one of the most advanced business 
centers in the world. Earn your MBA degree in Berkeley. 


Distinguished Faculty Master of Business Adorn In Isira- 

At Armstrong University s Degree Programs 

Grid uj re School uf Business Available majors include Finance, 

AJm inis cr.u inn. you'll acquire ,n Marketing. Internariomil Business, 
solid understanding of advanced Management and Accounting, 

mampe-ment techniques. Armstnm* aluto flits unJcqjradu- 

Our faculty has been carefully ate degrees in Accounting. Man- 

selected and we limit the size of agement. International Business. 

ouf classes so that you receive Computer Management Science, 

personal uu.il irwcrdaion. . Finance and Marketing. . 

Intensive English Program Applkjrinos are now being 

nh,- nd j . . accepted fnr next quarter, which 

TIk E5L program is designed ui 

help tnternariiuf.il s rudest s develop 

. the iwnmunicatinn skills necessary Diverse Student Population 

to pursue academic studies in (tie Srudcni* from w V r-l0c,Hiniri« 

' attend Armstrong University Our 

All ability levels arc w efutme and . faculty and staff are experienced in . 1 

TOEFX preparation is available. assisting international students 

Armstnuig University u author- ■ "« h thc,r I**™* * »d! 

iwd under Federal Uvc to enroll . as their ai.iucmic pnigri\5. 

npn-immigrant alien students. , international Student Advising, . 

■ Housing Assistance and 'Carter 
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ST. GEORGES UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 

GRENADA, WEST INDIES 

Is offering iwo programs loward a degree In medicine 
for qualified international students: 
t. A 4Vi year program for students who have received 

a General Certificate of Education at the Advanced Level In at least 
three of the following: chemistry, biology, physics, mathematics. 

2. A 6 'A year combined pramedicaf/medical program for students who 
have completed the ordinary levels, with premedlcal studies offered 
at colleges In the Unlted'KIngdom and In Florida and at the University 
Centre In Grenada. 

St. George's University has graduated more than 940 students from 
over 30 countries and offers a broad-based international curriculum and 
clerkship opportunities. 

for information, p lease contact.- Director ol Admissions, Dept. Y 

St. Georgds University School of Medicine. University Centre, Grenada. West Indies. 


Study for Exciting 
International/ 
Intercultural 
Careers 


ItlJ 

saw 



Master’s Program in 
International Education and Service 

Also Degree & Non-Degree Programs in 

Intercultural Professional Specializations 

(For Domestic & International Work) 

Enter the Helds or: □ Intercultural Training & 

□ International Education Consulting 

□ Intercultural Management □ Foreign Student Advising 

□ Cmss cultural Counseling □ Intercultural Human Services 
D Intercultural Conflict Mediation □ International Development 

Contact: Dr. Znreon Karani Lam Dept, of International Studies 
Lesley College Graduate School 29 Everett St., Cambridge, 

MA 02238-9990, USA. Call: (617) 868-9600 ext. 420 or 163 

□ Financial aid □ Special credit for Peace Corps returnees 


Harvard 
this summer: 

June 23-August 15, 1986 

H arvard University Summer School. America's oldest summer 
session, offers open enrollment In nearly 250 day and evening 
courses, in more than 40 academic fields and pre-professional pro- 
grams. The diverse curriculum Includes courses appropriate for 
fulfilling undergraduate and graduate degree requirements, as well as 
programs designed for persona! and professional development The 
international student body has access to Harvard's outstanding librar- 
ies museums, athletic facilities, and cultural activities, with the 
additional benefits of the Cambridge and nearby Boston communities. 
Housing for students is available in Harvard's historic residences. 

Offerings include pre-medical and pre-law courses, undergraduate 
and graduate instruction in foreign languages, business, computer 
science, visual and environmental studies, anthropology, fine arts 
education, psychology, the sciences and more. Wo feature a college- 
level program for secondary school juniors and seniors, plus special 
programs in Health Pro|essions; Dance, Drama, R| m Studies, Writing, 
and English as a Second Language. . 

Futlhcr lnformation is available by returning the coupon below ot 
jggj ,6?7H95 - 2 ^ 4 ( ^ 4 *h° l,, ‘ catalogue 'request line), or (Tl7t 

Harvard University [©3 

"“"■•■“T Summer School - -^@4 

l^ease send a. Harvard Sommer Schppl catalogue and application for: 

El Am aiul Sciences O Secondary School Program O Drama « M 
. OPngbih as a Second language a Writing O Dance • 

1.1 M*ishh f*i.<ti4nion« l’i, W m . ’ * ■ /. 
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World Marketplace cost 

word or $160 per column inch. J 

Please send your check and ad 

copy to WorldMarketPlace, 
WorldPapsr, World ttade Csm^ 

Boston, AfA 02210, USA. 

JAPANESE LADIES mke mitlflI 
friends. Lot us introduce you loan Oiiit 
tal for friendship, marriage. $3 brine 
photos, descriptions, application. Ja 2 
Box 1027-WP, Orangevale, CA 966(i 
USA 

MAKE FRIENDS WORLDWIDE 
through international correspondent?. 
Details free! Hermes-\ferlagB«ii 0664 
M, Berlin 11, W. Germany. 

•SAFETY FIRST* When Interffliedta, ' 
second travel document with full citiat 
ship status, naturalisation and/or Ui 
haven facilities, please get in tooth 
with us. LAMECO. Apdo. 196, ALTEti 
Alicante /Spain. 

ASIAN WOMEN! Correspond nil) 
Americans. FREE! Please send pki- 
biodata. SUNSHINE INTERNA 
TIONAL-Dept. ZA, Box 260, Nmi 
Hollywood, CA 91603, USA 

CALIFORNIA REAL ESTATE-AU : 
Types— Brokers’ and investors’ inquirid 
welcome. RE SERVICES, 100 BrA 
Creek Rd., Suite 202, Santa Rosa.CA i 
96406, USA. 

BRITISH UNIVERSITY 
DEGREES 
Somerset University often 
Bachelor's. Master's anti Outbid 
degrees in most 

Programmes are designed W meet 
the requirements ol appropriately 
qualified Individuals 
for a prospectus send E5 starting 

V or equivalent tor 

gpomertfet (HnibcrBilp / 

UnUfpenlifnl / 

% Waster J 

Somerset TAW 060^ 
England f ' 
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I SURPLUS PLANTS - SALE 
| OXYGEN 

S NITROGEN 

g argon 

I Modern Liquid -Excfi3ani 

= Condition 

= 26 Ton (750MI • 

| 76 Ton (226MJ 

| 1 Ton (30MI - STwfMM) 

1 LOW PRICES WITH FINANCtW 

5 Nicolai JoffeCorp. Dept.P 
£ PO Box 6362 Beverly m 
1 Calif. 90210 , USA. Tlx:674638 


China’s peace challenge to superpowers 


I f the US and the USSR halved their 
nuclear arsenals, they still would be 
able to destroy the world. This is how 
China views the wrangling of the two su- 
perpowers over who should cut what, by 
how much, and when. 

Are the Chinese that cynical and pes- 
simistic about disarmament? No. 

Chinese leader Deng Xiaoping be- 
lieves if all peace forces get together and 
work at it. they have a good chance of 
preventing the two superpowers from 
plunging the globe into a nuclear in- 
ferno. 

China directs its appeal not only to 
neutral and Third World countries, but 
nlso to citizens of the US, the Soviet 
Union and their allies. 

All top Chinese leaders welcomed the 
recent US-Soviet summit as an encour- 
aging move toward relaxation of East- 
West tension. But they also cautioned 
against overoptimism and unrealistic 
expectations. "It’s difficult to expect a 
substantia] breakthrough at the talks,” 
Communist Party General Secretary Hu 
Yoobang said at the time. 

China's position is that the two super- 
powers, which possess 95 percent of all 
nuclear weapons, should take the lead in 
drasLically reducing their nuclear arse- 
nals to create the conditions for the even- 
tual prohibition and destruction of such 
weapons. 

What especially worries the Chinese 
at the moment is the alarming trend to- 
ward extending the arms race to outer 
space, which they see as a common trea- 
sure to be tapped in mankind's interest. 


"Don't toy with your whim for a Star 
Wars program," Deng said to American 
visitors recently. "It's dangerous and 
might burn your’ fingers." 

Turning to the Soviets, he said, "You 
actually started developing space weap- 
ons way before the Americans, though 
quietly. If you don't give up the scheme, 
they will try feverishly to catch up and 
that will mean a qualitative escalation 
of the arms race." 

Naturally, Gorbachev and Reagan 
might well retort by pointing an accus- 
ing finger at China. They could argue, 
"You are also a nuclear power. If you are 


China has further declared it will not 
proliferate nuclear weapons or deploy 
them abroad. It has repeatedly urged the 
superpowers to halt lesting, improve- 
ment and production of nuclear weapons 
and to stop deploying them in other 
countries. 

While criticizing the non-proliferation 
treaty for discriminating against other 
countries, China has more than once an- 
nounced that it will not help other na- 
tions develop nuclear weapons. 

China recently put forward at the 
United Nations a specific four-point pro- 
posal for all-around disarmament: 


Deng: *0011*1 tog with Star Wars . 
It might burn your fingers . * 


so concerned about peace and disarma- 
ment. why have you developed nuclear 
bombs and missiles as well?" 

It is true that China has developed a 
limited nuclear force. But the few nu- 
clear weapons it has are solely for self- 
defense. On October 14, 1964, when 
China succeeded in testing its first 
atomic bomb, the government promised 
never to be the first to use nuclear weap- 
ons. It has also pledged not to use them 
against non-nuclear states or in nuclear- 
free zones. 

In fact, China long ago committed it- 
self to support efforts to make South 
Asia, Latin America, the Indian Ocean 
and the South Pacific nuclear-free and 
peace zones. 


• All nuclear states, the US and USSR in 
particular, pledge not to be the first to 
use nuclear weapons, with an interna- 
tional convention banning all such 
weapons to follow. 

• The NATO and Warsaw Pact members 
reach agreement on a drastic reduction 
of their conventional weapons. 

• The US and USSR immediately atop all 
forms of the arms race in outer space and 
all countries with space capability re- 
frain from developing, testing or deploy- 
ing space weaponry. 

• All existing chemical (as well as biolog- 
ical) weapons be prohibited and de- 
stroyed and all countries stop testing, 
producing, transferring and deploying 
them. 


China has demonstrated that it 
doesn't just make proposals and commit- 
ments. In a unilateral initiative, the gov- 
ernment decided in June 1985 to reduce 
its People’s Liberation Army by about 25 
percent— or one million soldiers— in the 
next two years. 

Behind this momentous decision is the 
hope that, with the steady growth in the 
forces for peace, a world war wilt not 
break out and that prospects for world 
peace are growing 

Apart from slashing its armed forces 
across the board, China consistently has 
kept its military spending low. The 1985 
military budget was 18.67 billion yuan 
(US$5.8 billion), or about 12 percent of to- 
tal government expenditures. 

By comparison, Chino's GNP in 198*1 
exceeded one trillion yuan (US$313), 
with increases of eight percent for indus- 
try and six percent for agriculture in 
1985. So current military spending ac- 
counts for less than two percent of the 
country's GNP. 

Furthermore, China’s armed forces 
have turned aver some military airfields 
and harbors to civilian transport depart- 
ments, and a number of defense factories 
have switched to making consumer 
goods. 

China has made substantial contribu- 
tions toward world disarmament and 
peace, and now waits to see if the US and 
the USSR will accept the challenge and 
do the same. 


Zhou Lifang is director of China Features, 
China’s official news agent# 


WorldDiary/By Crocker Snow, Jr. 

Inside 'Out of Africa’ 


T here couldn't be many, if any, better actresses in 
the world than the American Meryl Streep. And 

them nun 1 * Kn nmnn KaBah LaImm/v nnf rlnnrcu 


, nnn nDT taY t l-j t J ere can,t be many better-looking, outdoorsy 
EUROPORTW ■ , kind of guys than Robert Bedford. And there Burely isn’t 
FREE GARS r a ?° re Photogenic continent than Africa. 

. , # . . v. Q -nrHfiiivsfy i-'. .4 J ut them all together in a movie based on the true 
C^or write toMtsocatatog. ?•; . e ^P fa P a jr of Europeans clutching onto the coattails of 
% re » oolonial A/Vica, the story of a powerful woman 
R 12Q1 1 . ' Iff e clut ohes of a powerful continent that accepts her 

Pottorrinm Alraort Holla^ • .r? constrained European men it was 

* ’ t" n a i mini8tere ' i by. and you have a morality play 
Telex- 25071 EPCARNL . : . j-.. PP M JJ a spectacle, engaged, to paraphrase what 

J^ton ChuvchiU once said of Soviet Russia, in an 
. iJ ; v . en ignia. 

"ay of describing the newly released 

lnt.madoj.li®* 

• ; ■ : • Has the qualities of "Gandhi”: "The Killing 

™ west 5fth d Street V 105,5 VrievA'^ 0fficial Stor y” out of Argentina, or 

330 West 56 th Lawrence of Arabia’’ of two decades ago— a true 

. 212-765-7896 212- ,. ••: ^. , . a * OV6 8tory,alternateiystunning,probingandcon- 

M..wiir,«„ a 4o€rortsaWlfl btol 2£* PW ^Iwiting images and ideas that germinate 
nationally and internal^ k • « n ^ ee ^ 9 from the moment first seen. 

* . ■..nncANDO^ ofAfrica” iaabout the life and times of Karen. 

MAJOR GfEDiT RO d . ^ . n, a Danish woman who travelled, out of boredom 

' - Juli- v : A baroness, to British East Africa in, the 
. ' private memben hl P 8 - . ' . - °* World War I, and later wrote about it search- 

Thhawwd -winning i ^ ?1 ? ra piume leak Dinesen. It's the 

featured yourself up, dusting yourself -off and 

aga ™‘ Baroness Blixen starts a coffee 



picking yourself Up, dusting yourself off and 
Over again. Baroness Blixen starts a coffee 


Streep/Blixcn/Dine8en: a morality play. 

plantation against all odds. It works well-and burns to 
the ground. She falls in love with a glorious rogue of a 
white hunter, the romantic Englishman Denys Finch 
Hatton-and loses him. She catches syphilis— and 
shakes it. Temporarily. . 

There i9 nothing at all mundane about the story, or 
the way it H depicted on the screen. The filmmaker Syd- 
ney Pollack and the leading ,cast, Streep, Redford and 
Klaus Maria Brandauer provide cameo glimpses of huw 
the Colonialists staked their claim to the Dark Conti- 


nent and, through their social clubs, gymkhanas and 
gin rickeys, their elephant guns and vintage land ro- 
vers, what their destructive impact was upon the land. 

The movie allows you to meet and to know a tough- 
minded woman, winsome and rarely wooly-headed, who 
challenges her husband of convenience, a mountebank, 
and the dyspeptic colonial establishment of Nairobi. Ka- 
ren Blixen strikes off on her own. She likes, helps, 
teaches and learns from the friendly Kikuyu tribespeo- 
ple she employs. She is not disillusioned in doing so. No 
cynicism creeps in. She takes up with the storied Finch 
Hatton and eventually captivates him as much as his 
beloved Hons do. But she utterly fails to possess him, 
any more than she does Africa itself. 

The film takes one back in time. But intakes one for- . 
ward in the mind. Watching a sudden image of Masai 
tribesmen, mysterious, romantic, li^n-killing tribes- 
men jogging mirage-like across the Serengeti Plain, 
makes one think of the troubled Masai today, encamped ; 
if not entombed on the outskirts of Kenya’s game parks, 
losing their /land and their way of life. The vast empty 1 
scapes of ‘the Ngong Hills and the Rift Valley trigger 
thoughts of a nation that now ranks in the tap ten in the 
world in por-capita birth rate and has the worst popula- 
tion problem of any in Africa. 

The image of the first biplane hedge-hopping the 
land to spot and stir tho migrating herds of wildebeest ! 
raises thoughts of the way Kenya’s game has been chan- 
neled and charnel ed by bounty hunters and poachers to 
the point that a total ban on hunting was imposed ten 
years ago, and the gome populations still decline today. 

Most of all the images of Karen, spry and spirited at 
first, aging and diseased in- the latter momenta of the 
film, ever battling, ever effective, mostly alone, and con- 
stantly seeking the delicate balance of womanhood, 
triggers a welter of images and idioms and impulses of 
. the women’s movement of today and of tomorrow. . 
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Own land 








America. More than two hundred years old and still waiting for many 
people to claim their share of it. For themselves and for the future of 
their families. Imagine one of the most beautiful landscapes in the 
world and what it could mean to have part of it for your own. 


hat more perfect way to stake your 
claim than by purchasing five glori- 
ous acres in the Colorado Rockies 
for yourself and those you love. At Sang re 
tie Cristo Ranches you can still own a siz- 
able piece ol America at a very modest cost 
and on easy credit terms. This is scenic land 
in one of the fastest-growing states in the 
USA ; a piece of the unspoiled, romantic old 
Southwest. 

Sangre de Cristo Ranches is a subsidiary 
of Forbes Inc., publishers of the highly re- 
spected American business and financial 
publication, Forbes Magazine. The land be- 
ing offered for sale to you is a part of the 
huge 258,000-acre Forbes Trinchera Ranch, 
one of the oldest of the remaining big 
ranches in America. A sportsmen's paradise 
in all seasons for hunting, fishing, riding, 
hiking and boating. With fine skiing less than 
50 miles away, the ranch ranks among the 
world's best-known preserves for deer, elk, 
game birds and other wildlife. 

You can own majestic mountain views of 
Trinchera Peak and Mount Blanca (higher 
than Pikes Peak) which stand as silent sen- 
tinels protecting the rolling foothills and 


Obtain the Property Report required by Federal law and 
read it before signing anything No Federal agency has 
judged the merits or value, il any, of (his property. 
Equal Credit and Housing Opportunity 


valley that make up our Sangre de Cristo 
Ranches. 

The land lies about 200 miles southwest 
of Denver, just east of US Route 160 .. . the 
Navajo Trail. Its town is historic Fort Gar- 
land, the last command of Kit Carson. 

Foi as little as $4,500 total cash price you 
can purchase your own 5-acre Sangre de 

Cristo Ranch, with payments as low as $45 
monthly. 

Important money-back and exchange 
privileges backed by Forbes Magazine's dis- 
tinguished reputation have contributed 

much to the great success of this unusual 
land offering. 


Five or more 
acres of this land 
can be yours. 
Easy credit 
terms available. 


For complete de- 
tails on this won- 
derful opportunity, 
without obligation, 
please fill in and 
mail coupon today. 


FORBES EUROPE 

P.aBOX 86 CRIST0 RANCHES INC ' 

LONDON SW11 3UT 

ENGLAND 


Name. 


Address . 
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Prices fall 


By Mamdouh El Ghaly 

Star Financial Market Analyst 

THE SHARE prices will continue to Fall until they reach the aver- 
age value. It is expected that the share prices will stabilise in 
early next month. On the other hand the volume of trading has 
risen gradually but it is still low in comparison with the opera- 
tions before the close of 1985. 

500.000 shares were handled at the market value of JD 
735.000 divided among 920 contracts registering an Increase of 
55.7 per cent compared to last week. 

The daily handling average reached JD 147.000 with a devia- 
j; tion of 30.6 per cent or 6. 1 per cent of total around this average 
1 thus Indicating Instability at the market. 

| The shares of 60 companies were handled from which 22 
companies gained including: 


1- Cairo-Amman Bank closing at JD 23.000 up 
from JD 20.000 


2- National Portfolio 

3- International 
Chemicals 

4- Jordan Dairies 

5- Paper and 
Cardboard 


closing at JD .690 up 
from JD .620 

closing at JD 1.150 up 
from JD 1.010 
closing at JD 1.170 up 
from JD 1.100 

closing at JD 2.450 up 
from JD 2.300 


28 companies loBt Including: 

1- Jordan Pipes closing 

Industries from JC 

2- Petra Insurance closino 


3- National industries 

4 - Management and 
Consultants 

5- Jordan Brewery 
Co. Ltd. 


closing at JD 1.110 down 
from JD 1.140 
closing at JD .290 down 
from JD .350 
closing at JD .800 
down from JD .940 


closing at JD .440 down 
from JD .500 
closing at JD 3.300 down 
from JD 3.650 


10 companies had no change in their share values. 

JL** over-the-counter market, more than 126,000 shares 
were nandled at a market value of JD 45,000. 

the r0 9 ular market was distributed among the sec- 
ors according to the following percentages: 

SsctOrS Mnrbat I ciaf imaaIc'd 


Banks 

Industry 

Services 

insurance 


Market 

share 

76.2% 

18.3% 

3.3% 

2 . 2 % 


Last week's 
share 


22 . 2 % 

15.4% 

15.1% 

8.4% 


Share 
of market 


Prominent firms whose shares were traded by sector 

Banks (out of 19 traded) Share Share 

of sector of market 

31 ■ 6% 24 - 1% 

3- B , a s k 23 - 9% i8 - 2% 

d National Portfolio 16 . 2 % 12.3% 

Industrials (out of 26 traded) 

u Aluminium 

2- hSSSui 22 - 2 * 4 - ,% 

+8SH3L, 15 ' 4% 2 - 8 * 

‘-pBUhe 15 - 1% 

Man - Co - 8.4% 1.5% 

Slices (out of 8 traded) 

I- Jordan Electricity 19.8% .7% 

durance (out of 7 traded) 

'■ Jordan Insurance 56 . 4 % 1 . 2 % 


AMMAN FINANCIAL MARKET SHARES MOVEMENT FROM 7-13 JANUARY, 1986. 


NAME OF COMPANY 


IND. DEV. BANK 
JORDAN SECURITIES 
JORDAN FINANCE HOUSE 
ISLAMIC INVESTMENT 
JORDAN NATIONAL BANK 
JORDAN INVEST. & FINANCE 
ISLAMIC BANK 
JORDAN-KUWAIT 
HOUSING BANK 
NATIONAL FINANCIAL INV. 
ARAB BANK 
JORDAN GULF BANK 
FINANCE AND CREDIT 
NATIONAL PORTFOLIO 
CAIRO-AMMAN BANK 

PETRA BANK 

JORDAN-ARAB INVESTMENT 


OPEN PRICE CLOSE PRICE 

BANKS 


1.650 
1.020 
850 
.980 
2.590 
1. 120 
2.600 
2 450 
1.450 
1.030 
1 62.00 
1.440 
.800 
.020 
20.000 


JORDAN CIGARETTES & TOBACCO 
MACHINERY LEASING CO. 

JORDAN DAIRIES 
ARAB ALUMINUM 
ARAB MEDICINE MAN. 

DAR AL DAWA 
NATIONAL INDUSTRIES 
JORDAN REFINERIES 
PETROCHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
CERAMICS INDUSTRIES 
JORDAN PIPES INDUSTRIES 
ALA DIN INDUSTRIES 
JORDAN LIME & BRICKS 
ARAB DETERGENTS 
JORDAN PHOSPHATES 
JIMCO 

GENERAL MINING 
NATIONAL STEEL 
AL INTAJJ 

PAPER AND CARDBOARD 
JORDAN FERTILISERS 
JOWICO 

INTERNATIONAL CHEMICALS 
JORDAN INDUSTRIAL INVEST. 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
JORDAN TEXTILES 


12.700 

.640 

1.100 

.700 

3.140 
1.4 10 
0.940 
8.600 

660 

1.030 

1.140 
.720 
.290 

3 900 
2.350 
.770 
1.700 
1.190 
1.920 
2.300 
2.400 
1.200 
1.080 
.740 
1.060 
3.750 


CHANGE 


1.500 

-.09 

1.010 

-.01 

.860 

+ .01 

1.000 

+ .02 

2.600 

+ .003 

1.180 

+ .05 

2.400 

-.08 

2.430 

- 008 

1.400 

+ .02 

1.050 

+ .2 

162.250 

f .001 

1 500 

+ .001 

.900 

+ .01 

.6QO 

+ .1 1 

23 000 

+ .15 

2.900 

-.06 

2.000 

- .05 



12.000 

-.06 

640 

- 

1 170 

+ .06 

800 

+ .03 

2.910 

-.07 

1.410 

- 

.800 

-.015 

6.650 

+ .004 

.650 

-.02 

.950 

-.08 

1.110 

-.25 

.720 


.290 

- 

3.850 

-.01 

2.450 

+ .04 

.710 

-.08 

1.750 

+ .03 

1.210 

+ .02 

1.780 

-.07 

2 450 

+ .07 

2.350 

-.02 

1.200 

- 

1.150 

+ .06 

.700 

.05 

.960 

-.09 

3.600 

— .04 


Weekly average 


Insurance Services Industries Average 
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economy 


By Philip Willan 

LONDON — After several de- 
cades and billions of dollars of of- 
ficer development aid for Africa 
the 1986 famine is a stark remin- 
der that something has gone dis- 
astrously wrong. It has given fresh 
ammunition to the critics of 
govern ment-to-government aid. 

One of the chief right-wing crit- 
ics of aid is Lord (Peter) Bauer, an 
economist and professor at the 
London School of Economics. 

In a recent article in the Ameri- 
can magazine Commentary, he 
wrote, To support rulers on the 
basis oF the poverty of their sub- 
jects not only enables the rulers to 
pursue extremely damaging and 
even inhuman policies — it posll- 
viely rewards them for doing so." 

He went on to argue that much 
of t lie aid money was spent by 
Third World governments on ex- 
travagant prestige projects and on 
for use against other Third 
world countries, or against their 
own subjects. 

The effect of this, he claimed, 
was to bolster tho power of gov- 
ernments and to reinforce the po- 
?« c| aati° n of lifo in the Third 
World, rather than to alleviate tho 
plight of the poorest. 

Where aid-funded projocts have 
been successful, he argued that 
the maximum contribution of aid 
cannot In the nature of things 
have exceeded the avoided cost 
or borrowing." 

Surprisingly, such sentiments 
are being echoed by some left- 
wing economists. Among them is 
Dr Keith Griffin, a development 
economist and president of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford. 

'll doesn't seem aid hss contri- 
buted to well-being in the poorest 
countries; Jn some cases it may 
even have been damaging," he 
said in an Interview. 

Confessing some discomfort at 
the similarity between his views 
and Bauer's, he said, "| would 
agree with Lord Bauer's final pos- 
ition. That Is embarrassing. I don't 
JjJ® 1® be in the same camp as 
(President) Reagan and Bauer." 

Griffin is not opposed to the 
transfer of resources from rich to 
poor countries, and in an Ideal 
World would be In favour of a sys- 
tem of international taxation to 
achieve this. i 

Bui he conceded. "In practice ] 
I rti so. skeptical of existing long- | 
run aid programmes that I would | 
run them down to zero over a per- .■ 
tod of years. Ail that would remain 
WouW be Bhort- term humanitarian j 
relief. That Is the doctrine of desp- 
sir. • > 


The aid debate: 
What went wrong? 


rtwjfftaT 
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THE GREAT African famine of 1985 has become, if not 

^f, USatlon - c ? rt ?‘ n| y a * 1uge Question-mark over the 

hoinoH Vene888 0f aid . from rlch to poor. Who is being 
helped — governments or people? y 


He does not believe those who 
want to reform the aid-giving proc- 
ess have any chance of success, 
because the motive of aid la not 
development. Aid Is not a failure in . 
commercial, political and diploma- 
tic terms. 

Griflln .does not espouse the 
more extreme view that aid Is part 
of q conspiracy by Western gov- 
ernments. tp keep Third Wo fid 
countries ;ln a state ol permanent 
dependence. 

According, to this view, the aid 
system dnables Western coun- 
tries to unload their, cereal sur- 
pluses oni the Third World In ex- 
change, for political leverage over 
the recipient governments. 

^These governments In turn gain 
, .added power over, their own peo- 
, pte, through centralised control of 
.Ihe food! supply. ; 

that aid 

dees terid to, reinforce tho rbci-' 
KSLK? rnm ^ rlt ‘ / Whatever j its 

in ihe aidr J 

tggM&fR. 1 - to admit 
mere H4yp, been ■ serious short-,: 

r.nMliintx .1* 


said in a recently published Inter- 
view, "Nobody could seriously 
quarrel with the proposition that 
the total quantity of resources put 
into aid has not given anything 
like a commensurate return." 

He said, "One has to look at 
countries that have had a terrific 
amount of aid, and whose eco- 
nomies nevertheless seem to have 
gone downhill; it simply hasn't paid 

Voluntary aid organisations also 
are critical of what has been done 
in the past. 

A lot of aid has not been wel 
conceived," said Simon Stocker, 
°®P, ut y general secretary of the 
British charity War on Want, which 
has been Involved in relier work in 
the Horn of Africa. 

"It was often motivated by tech- 
nocratic solutions, without Involv- 
ing the local population." Projects 
had to be accepted and run by the 
tocal population, he said. "There 


He identified the debt oriels, 
sparked off by the oil crisis, as a 
crucial cause of the problem, as it 


He said Ghana appealed for 
assistance Just over a year ago, 
but "by the time the international 


forced Third World SU DUI Dy ne t,me the International 
pursue to 3g„ exchame If the community got Its set together the 
expense oleveiylSna'Sse* ,h ° SSK.!™ ™ry .large 


expense of everything else. 

A defender of development aid 
is Robert Cassen from the Insti- 
tute of Development Studies at 
Sussex University, who has been 
working on a review of aid proje- 

C i 6 i or l i. e deve topment committee 
of the Organization for Economic 

mco) m and Deve[ °P rnBnt 

He fs particularly Impressed by 
the way aid has enabled the Indian 


deliveries of food’ coincided with 
very good harvests." 

The Independent Group on Bri- 
tish Aid (IGBA) has drawn up sev- 
eral reports criticising the way Bri- 
tain's aid budget Is used. Many of 
their criticisms hold good for other 
donor countries as well. 

They point out that most official 
aid Is directed towards industrial 
development, electrification, alr- 
PJg. tourist resorts and road 


economy to develop, and Is crlfinni EPfi!?.' * 0u [i 3 ^ resorts and road 
of the critics. "Bauer and Griffin , nnaH n0 ’/?i! h0rthan ** ie ,mrr, 3dtete 
have bold and slmnii needs the poor. 


nave bold and simple Ideas that 
sakf Wr ° nS 8nd 001 n wa y‘” ho 


, - r more 

have been many examples of pro- 
jects that crumble after the expa- 
triates leave."- r 

Stocker believes It Is right to 


question the motivation behind of- 
ficial government aid, but conc- 
edes that some voluntary aid has 


The IGBA wants aid to be tar- 
geted at the poorest countries and 

He maintained aid had relieved w « oa . e policlea ar ® 

foreign exchange pressure on nSoranartiK 9 f v P 0 P overty ' Tha 
some countries during crucial oer- Qfwltsrlan nas 20 times 

lods of their development 8 ^ nrtfin^ 0 Inoo r of the averfl fl 0 
Ann hn -u , ' .Indian.. but receives 1,300 times 

h ®. c P^ l80d those who *h® amount of British aid. 

has beeri smallMlmto IS If , ala0 “"^ "* better co- ordl- 
GNP of the recipient. "It’s like sav °!^ 0r dbn0r8 » allowing 

ing the chain is Timallmrt of 2 a tA dWl0r t0 concentrate on a 
bicycle." pan of 8 Smaller group of countries. 

. In a recerji analysts of aid Per- rhJlt l,n « k,l 2Fu? f a ^ to 
formance In New Society maaa S® 80 . of . BrilI , ah Product 
zjne, he wrote, Came ,n for M 

aid work?' the answer is/ ‘Yes - ■ -u . ' : 

rt aId 18 0ffec,ive ' but a sub- r 
stanlial proportion Is not.' _ 

to ba : precise /i)P : _ : i Ek\ 

hal Proportion |s, but ' f, V 

it Js probaplyon a parwith the fell. 

dStrii? lnvsatmenl to In- . , ■ | nr , 

seolo? hw$Snen?8.''° r PriVBte ' y J ° rC 

*,iJL 8 ^?.L he .." , P ,, '' a ' | o." ot aid ■ weekl 


. also been ill-concelvad, pariiou- 
• a / y h failed to take account 
. of existing social structures irt the 
recipient countries. 

: "Sp6ta! change to prepare lor 
development is a top priority. 
.Tnqta why non-governmental or- 
' aanlaatlons must be prepared to 
con from political controversy." 

His view Was echoed by Marcus 
Thompson, emergencies officer at 
Oxfam. "We are in the business of 
: resources, which ■ is 

,pdl leaf by .definition. We are pdli- 
.tfcal but wo will always speak out, 
-otherwise We are not serving the 


The linking, of aid to the pur- 
chase of British products also 
came In for criticism, as did the 


AW Trade Provision whiMi . ■ 
dises the export of' British 
to Third World countries h **1 

an T a h , S d 

J L he u PPflP^atlons to sell Wa.? 1 
and helicopters to India 
"™ l ™b such a provision, 
tica this means British 
receive an aid subaWy amft? 
Third World country iSceiv« B 

phlsticated Industrial ^ 

, which rarely benefit the po2rf 

■ fh iLa 0uld b0 J]? rd t0 Put an enib ^ 
these practices unliatenh k 
but there Is little sign flftf 

nS«mn» a / 0 ma ( <lp 0 a co-onSnsS: 
attempt to seek improvements. ■ 

Perhaps the most Impcrfu ; 
cause of Africa’s current ptt 
has been the neglect of nri 
development In favour of rapJdh- ! 
dustrlalisatlon. This poHcyi m 
probably always ovar-ambllioui ' 
but following the oil crisis of 1813 
a became almost Impossible mi 
achieve. 

' "Had the donors been toughe 
10 years ago, we might h»f> 
avoided some of this," stf$ 
Cassen. But both donor and r»f 
plant governments muel bear a J 
equal share of the blame. I 

Cassen Is optlmlstlo change s 
coming about, as both sides re* 
Ise the full extent of the crisis. 

One Indication was the real 
decision by 16 African govern- 
ments to Institute major price re- 
forms to encourage food produce E 
tlon. j, 

"There's a general sea- change F 
of recognition they're not gotogb ; 
get out of this mesa until they* , 
something about agriculture," f» : 
said. 

In the past, African govemmenb * 
saw Industrialisation as part of tfo {! 
process of Independence, and® Ji 
not welcome paternalistic advft£ 
about the importance ol agricut- 1 
tore. f 

The donors, for their part, m r. 
keen to avoid any appearance clL 
colonialist Interference, apd w w | 
also keen that prestige projs® 
should remain aa monuments It I 
their munificence. 

Now there Is recognition on bgtt 
sides of the need for policy (fiafr 
gue In order to avoid the Cw ‘ 
paradox of "succeasfur » 
projects that have no Impact «■ ; 
the decline of the eurrounwf. 
economy. ; 

But it has required a disaster^ 
a horrendous scale beforew*' 
sides are ready for reappraise 
(Con*«<l 


Philip Wtllan Is a London-Mj 
freelance Journalist. 
viewed a wide range of dew 
pment-connected expert* i 
this three-part conalderatwB 
aid. • l .'-; 


donors curious mivinr^ 

Br mgs facts about the World « 
■ ; ' J °rdan-and fact8 about Jordan V. 

, . : Thompsqn bslievas II was too : /V.. ' ; , ' 

; : : ^ V ;? nme ^v f :/ •: ahS'th/vughdift 

V;' Pursued --hj: '^5S’tra^nS^\-= ShmpSS?!^ - Y^ereitfi ''■£ ■ : 


best , in leasts' of Ihe people we" 
are .supposed to-be Jpdklpg after." : 


coni nge tin the way the- process 
fiqs been; qdmlnlatered In the past.. 


in’bhllhlat'ef'fcir .Overages 
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The Jerusalem Star 
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Computers 
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PROGRAMMES 


— 


iWri&ilC SQUARES" 


91 PRINT 

Iflfl PRINT ‘HOW MANY ROUS AND COLUMNS DO YOU WANT" 

HI INPUT N 
120 PRINT 

138 IF N>2 AND N<31 AND N/2 <> lNT(N/2) THEN 170 
140 PRINT "SORRY IT MUST BE AN ODD NUMBER" 

130 PRINT "IN THE RANGE 3-29 TRY AGAIN" I GOTO. 90 

170 FOR I " 1 TO N 

1B0 FOR J ■ I TO N 

190 LET M<I»J>“2 

200 tEXT J 

210 NEXT I 

220 J-l«I-INT<N/2)+l*M(I»Jl-l 

230 FOR X*2 TO N»N 

260 J-J-l U-I+l 

280 IF J ■ B THEN 330 

290 IF I-N+i THEN I-HGOTO 400 

310 IF H(I| J)<> 0 THEN J»J+2: 1=1-1 iGOTO 400 

340 GOTO 400 

390 IF 1-N+l THEN 3B0 

360 J=N 

370 GOTO 400 

380 J-J+2 

390 I-N 

400 MHiJ)“X 

403 NEXT X 

410 PRINT 

413 PRINT "THIS IB A" |N|"BY" |N; "MAGIC SQUARE" I PRINT 
420 FOR J * 1 TO N 
430 FOR I ■ I TO N 

4*1 RErt-2 SPACES. IN QUOTES IN LINE 442 

442 IF H<I| J) < 10 THEN PRINT ■ a |M(I ( J)| 

443 REM -1 BPACE IN QUOTES IN LINE 444 

4*4 IF Milt J) > 9 AND MCI, J> < 100 THEN PRINT " "1M(I|J)1 

*46 IF Ml I, J) > 99 THEN PRINT Ml I. J) 1 

430 NEXT I 

*60 PRINT 

*71 NEXT J 

*72 INPUT "PRESS <ENTER> TO CONTINUE" JE* 

*73 PRINT (PRINT 

480 FOR J ■ 1 TO N 

490 PRINT "T.HE SUM OF R0W"|Jj"IS": 

100 A»0!B=0 

510 FOR I = 1 TO N:A-A+M(I,J)lB=-B+MfJ,I)lNEXT I 
313 PRINT Ai (PRINT "THE SUM OF COLUMN" |J|" IS" IB 
520 NEXT J 

330 Al-0tA2-0(FOR J=1 TO NIA1»A1+MC J,J) ( 

I=N+1-J i A2-A2+M ( J 1 1 ) (NEXT j" 

340 PRINT "THE SUM OF DIAGONAL' 1 IS"|A1 
330 PRINT “THE SUM OF DIAGONAL 2 :B"|A2 
560 INPUT "PRESB <ENTER> TO REPEAT,’ E’ TO END" |E* 

570 IF E*“"E" THEN END 
3B0 IF Ef*’" THEN .80 


THERE are 10 boxes of ci- 
garettes. Each cigarette 
In each box weighs 10 
grammes except in one 
box in which the weight of 
each is = 9 grammes. 
How would you find out 
the box which has less 
weight by using the 
weighing machine once. 


Answer 


last week: 

A is the one who likes 
playing basketball, in 
moon club. 











Random access files 

THERE ARE several applications where It Is wasting time to go 
through all tha data In tha file in sequence, just to find one parti- 
cular Item. So there must be a way to skip over data and go 
directly to the needed Information. 

This way is the main PRINCIPLE ot random access files. The 
Idea behind random files is to organize the data ae a set of re- 
cords which can be accessed by number. 

A programme can retrieve the data in any record of the file. 
Say record 100, which a statement of the type 150 gat ,100. 
Also it can store any record In the file say record 25 with a 
statement of the type 200 put 1,25. 

But If we just write get 1 or put 1, then the record after the 
last one used is accessed. 

In the random access files, the programmer must assign fields 
within the record In the file and assign size lor each of these 
fields, the size oi the field depends on the data, also data In the 
field is stored in the form of string (ASCII characters). 

For example: 150 FIELD 1,20 AS N$,30 AS SS, 5 AS 2$ 
WHERE N$,S$, Z$ are BASIC variables. 

Since only ASCII characters can be stored in random access 
file records, special functions are used to convert numeric to 
string and string to numeric functions. These are used to 
change number to a string — MKDS, MKiS.MKSS. 

They return an eight-byte string, two-byte string, four-byte 
string respectively. 

The statement 100 AS = MKS S(BJ la for making n numerical 
variable B into a string variable AS. Also functions which are 
used to change string to number are CVD, CVI, CVS. They 
change an eight-byte string, two-byte string, four-byte string re- 
spectively to number. 

In random access files we use special function which Is LSET 
the statement. 50 LSET C$ = XS Is for storing the contents of a 
string variable XS into a fielded string variable CS (C$ variable In 
random access file}. 

Random files are opened for both Into and output with one 
statement 20 OPEN ,, R M I 1, "FILEV.I 

We close the file with 30 close 1 . So this Is our last subject In 
BASIC Language. 

(Maha Mahadeen) 
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WHEN EUROPE mentioned in 
referencu lo the Palestinian prob- 
(uin and tho sequence of cvuiitu 
and circumstnriuos that led lo llm 
i:roatiun of Isi.ml and its, siibr.o- 
d'liint survival in the midst nf ItOii- 
lil*.* anrrnuncliiHj, ona cannot ignore 
Ine fact th.il l-ir.ifil coufd nut hove 
oxi'.h d and • ->.|kui> l*?cl in tho onrly 
r.tnfjn/; of Hi,- Ar.ih-fsr.'ioli ,;i mflict 
wilhiMit Bnti'.fi, VVnr.t n..rni.ni .nirf 
Krom.fi -ikJ. 

■ho II ii<;o o-jimlrio;; p layoff a 
promiin-m rolo, not only m Ifm 
r.roat ion of h.iaol. Im! also in turn- 
inn Hu- bulk ut Hit* Palos lii nans 
into fn unalof.^ ri'luqyirr, and coii- 
Inliutiruj [■> making a .solution mom 
difficult 

It v.siii iimfiji fjrihsli iiMnd.ilo 
that Jow:; wore -ildi* to, infiltr.il* 
inlo Pali in from all p, irlr; ,>f tin • 
v-vurid |n set up d-ii.i-milil.iry on|- 
*»|K>ta which l.i ter .yrv.-d as a *j|>r- 
MKjlioaril foi .iit.ii ks on t fit, in- 
dicjrnoiiii Palustmian population 
and Mitismiuenf Jewish torrilo- 
nal o.-ipansmri Tim British act oil 
indiffomnlJv and often with le- 
moncy towards! tin - illegal How of 
Jewr.ih ii in ni< jr. tills into I'iiluntinn 
v>hi-:h limy won* -.uippnsud to 
pri)t> •« .1 umJia the provision*, of lln- 
iii.ind.itc treaty •' joint- fiioturians 

“win I nut that tlu- Palejj- 

tini. ii ir. won- unliSf IniMtii to luvi? 
Uiit.nn as the rnaridiile jjowor In ■- 
Oiiu.si: otiii-r f niiipean oiuintiio;. 
would nut liavi: allowed the Jews 
to take over fur a mixfnri! oJ run- 
sons r •.■laling to relit non as well as 
historical consider, i irons arid othi- 
cal values. 

Balfour Declaration 

Mm BalKuir Doc la r.i lion of 191? 
issued hy tin* British ijovurnnit'iit 
is still n-iiKimburod by the dc.-.s- 
tilulod Piilo-j|inlari!> am} other 
Arab:, as a grave misl.ikn done by 
a Western power again:'. I ,m m- 
micnnt people The do cl a ration, 
which promised British help m llm 
establishment of a '‘homeland'' lot 
Jews in Palestine, is often men- J]' 
honed as a step taken by h "coun- vv 
try which did not possess" in lav- le 
our of it group who hod "no right ,s 
to possess '. 

w 

The Germans, as a whole, had cj 
created suitable conditions in Eu- a , 
rope and in the rest ol the world 
for speeding up Jewish immigra- 
tion und fuelling enthusiasm !C] 

among world Jews lo set up their " 
state in "The promised land" at ^ 
the expense of the innocent Pal- f 6 
estinians. This was done through ls 
the suffering which was said to w 
have been inflicted on the Jews 
during the Nazi era. The so-called gi 
holocaust had not only resulted in V\ 
greater immigrants flow info fc 

Palestine but also in increasing \A 

international sympathy with the fii 

Jewish effort fo have "a home- m 

land where Jews can be secure si 

from persecution. In other words, ti- 
the people of Palestine were h, 

chosen to pay for crimes commit- 
ted against the Jews by the Ger- le 
man Nazis and other European tb 
nations at various periods of his- c 
lory. 
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Europe and the Middle 
East: Past mistakes 
that need be rectified 


mcnl 1 ' o? Israel 1 ' in '?hB h hp! S ( ,at 1 FOLLOWING IS the full text of 
Arab region. heart [ speech delivered recently by 

The Europeans niav^ « r Ali Gha J do D ur ‘ Chairman of 
balanced role in ALIA, the Royal Jordanian 

the seventies aftSr ifi? ^ Airline Board of Directors at a 
in the European EcoZ,?^ conference organized jointly by 
munityfEEG). Their contS;' the Centre for Strategic Stu- 
l ^. c M . KJd . te fast process .dies, University of Jordan and 
p ? f,,lda fair Solution oh- the Centre for Contemporary 
rnahi^^Tiiam^?^ however. r . Arab Studies Georgetown Un- 

p^ii^“s n %K mcaf ' : 

linn ol Arab lerffilM * t '* #™E CONDUCT or US-Arab re- 

T oa - lations, the oil boom was of parti- 

? , col S ve Public rn„ cular significance In that oil could 
uih.uii Liy mo EtC on the Uy have been deemed an instrument 
n-u-i Cnme In 1973 blowing t. of foreign policy. At the height of 
uuober war and the ensu-Ysr the oil boom grave doubts were 
embargo. On 6 November otf expressed about the efficacy of oil 
tEC combers Issued.^ being so used without attendant 
c aration saying that ‘in the serious adverse worldwide rep- 
onsnmenl of a just and fas’- 1 emissions and therefore theory 
pence, account must be taken.; was not put to practise. The oil 
liie legitimate rights of the Pfo boom Is well behind us now and no 
tminns . This was the Brat such role for oil can be either con- 
I? at t,- mem hers, recogn*; lemplated or visualized. However, 
me legitimate Palestinian ugh lha vast oil reserves of the Mid- 
pringing about an element oft. east with particular reference to 
ancecl policy towards the its.- Saudi Arabia and the Gulf coun- 
Isrneli confrontation tries will continue to be an object 

In November 1975 ftp. ft: of superpower rivalry with the 

foreign minister stated that !•. A,aba hnv,n 9 liltle ' or no - sa V ln 
leaitimatr-i rinhfa IBs matter. 


Up to the end of the sixties or 
the beginning of the seventies, the 
West German approach fo the Pa- 
lestinian question and fhe Arab- 
Israeli conflict was determined by 
the special relationship with Israel 
which resulted from the "holo- 
caust" and a subsequent sense of 
guilt. 

After the establishment of Israel 
in 1948 and until the early sixties, 
the Bonn governments acted as if 
the German people were the sole 
responsible for maintaining the ex- 
istence of Israel and ensuring its 
well-being. 

Billions of dollars had been 
granted to the Jewish state by 
West Germany in compensation 
for the errors of the Nazi regime. 
Without the huge West Garman 
financial aid, Israel probably would 
not have been able to survive, pro- 
sper and consolidate its grip on 
the Palestinian territory jt cap- 
tured in the 1948 war. 

At those times. West German 
leaders never bothered to ask 
themselves how a historical error 
could be rectified by another, or 
why the Palestinians should pay 


the price of atrocities committed 
against the Jews by the German 
Nazis. 

In the few years which followed 
the creation of Israel when the 
Jewish state was militarily weak 
and vulnerable, the French took 
upon themselves the important 
task of supplying it with ail kinds 
of weapons, including aircraft. The 
French behaviour was not moti- 
vated by sheer sympathy for the 
Israelis but mainly by political and 


By: Ya’coub Fahd 

military factors. At that period the 
Algerians were waging their heroic 
struggle to attain national In- 
dependence from the French who 
insisted that Algeria was a French 
territory. 

The Algerians were being sup- 
ported. in various forms, including 
arms deliveries, by other Arab 
states especially Egypt after 
Nassers 1952 revolution. Paris 
thus saw that by providing Israel 


with weapons and stengthening its 
military capability, it could deter 
Arab states from offering suffi- 
cient aid to the Algerians or even 
detract their attention from the 
more immediate Israeli danger. 

Tripartite attack 

the Brit »sh. the French 
and he Israelis launched a tripart- 
ite attack on Egypt, with each hav- 
ing its own goals. The British 
sought to reverse the nationaliza- 
tion o the Suez Canal and protect 
its a lies In the region from the 
growing influence of Nasserism. 
The French wanted to undermine 
Egypt s ability to give help to the 
Algerians. Israel seized the oppor- 
tunlty to join hands with Britain 
and France In an effort to destroy 
ijl® G r ° wm 9 Egyptian military 
potenfal which it considered a 
grave threat. 

So the history and roles of ma- 
jor buropean powers In the Middle 
East are not pleasant. The Eu-' 
dl .? lded Arab world 
fin! U ed it8 resources for a con- 
siderable period of time and help- 


foreign minister stated that !*• A,aba hnving liltle ' or no> say ln 
legitimate rights of the PaJeslin. Ih0 matter - 
people and the right of Israel - in my view, oil or no oil the re- 
live in secure and recognized fr» 0'on remains to be of great slgnifi- 
ders ranked equally and must *: tance to the rest of the world, Dr. 
impede each other. A solution : Harold Brown, former US Sec ret - 
only possible if the Palestim- ■ af Y of Defence during the Carter 
recognise Israel's right to ei-* Administration, summed up the si- 
and Israel the Palestinian’s right* tualion eloquently in an Interview 
self-determination". published in the Journal of 

In June 1980, the Coma off A c 9U ?!: 

rope issued Ihe Venice dec:- staled Dr Brown 

determlnetim P&s£ Sfflm°ir!St - 6 ' 

Arab-teraSl MffUS!5?S?KS 

£ SSSMJEE a ■£^" 53 ? 

in general, failed to sccot,; come innnthn?’ onl. a 8 ! and ,^S a 
two major Arab demands: Then: Tt ■ 1 “g* fa i unstable. 

for a Palestinian state and recto nj ct and m J ™ 30 ? 3 „? r co , n ' 
nition nf ihs Pi n » many opportunities for 

mischief-making, whether by the 
In its response to the declac Soviets or by Indigenous extrem- 
tion, the PLO said that cone?: *1$ So I am not optimistic that It 
steps had to be adopted by ft ,a 90ing to be a peaceful region. I 
EEC to end the Israeli occupat" have some hope, however, that 
and that economic sands': the conflicts can be contained 
against Israel by the EEC were cf over the next five or ten years. I 
only possible but required. not confident that this will be 

Since the Venice Oeclarak ' do have some 

until the nresnnt date, the £ ^ ’ Conc| Uded Dr Brown. 


WIIIVW II IW VUIIIVV _ 

until the present date, the & 
has not attempted to take oner- 
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gle practical step lo try to put tr» Perception of the region and in- 
rieclaratlon into effect. Sr ; to share his pessimism too 
Arabs have been hoping that ft- m 'S Is so because if Ihe past forty 
EEC would formulate Its own t- years are any Indication to the fu- 
tiatlve on the Middle East as. JJ 1 * or a probable index of the 
push It forcibly for acceptance tj ^ m| se of success, the future 
the United States and Israel. ' gloomy indeed. But the for- 

- powerini 1 ?^^ 0 stil1 sufficiently 
The EEC is the world’s larg* m to Hold men and women 
trade partner of Israel. It is thS‘ hri “° m a, ]d vision together and 
a position lo influence the th , f ..? ua together so much so 
policy once Its members detf no . ■ s PSdey and Its likes are 
that the injustice done (o theft sssnt exercises in futility, 
lest in lan people should be w But wa canno , fa 
through steps similar to Jne without coming orioa w5h 
taken by Europeans to WP r ‘ and in faot to coma ta 
Jews establish their state. ^ Ite ilset’. And hence 

preseni nnH . U ?: Arab relations at 

lure is a f ? rB8eeab,e fu " 

Ihe .® y rn fact ° r ln determining 

— — - * gxm K?? h outlook for the re- 

nimity whinh baence of Arab una- 

; w ellHfah h 2j! a iL dlfficu,t if not 

: ,her e could^ 8 !? b 0 t0 ach ieve, 
f non Arab d Z baVa been a c 0 " 1 " 
' relations f 0B8 i | tio n and US-Arab 
must be ^ bat they matter, 
" 08 viewed in this context. 

: QU8 £ ,0 whe[hI S ind0ad open to 

• fiwak oMil a u 0ne could now 
■ Coni P03iie 5- relations in a 
. tiaiiy truo in B th 0 ' T t bis was essen- 

Seeond World h w 3 t6rmath of t,1B 
, ni on both „ ar and Ara b opl- 
: b,lc levels ? overnme nt and pu- 
!hf ough ih Q *S m 1 e galvanized 
Was formed in ?n^ 6ague whlch 

' *•"*. and I iniu 19 * 45- ^ has b0en 
^ Anthony 5 pw t0 belleve ]l that 

LS 611 , J han Brltish 

he 'omiaiE? ??' ’2; h . as ina P<red 

• ^ llh a view in f he . Arab League 
,n,f uence * ,0 “abating Soviet 

i '> Middle 1 25 mc u V: 8| on ~ in 
— — ~ > ,0r tePo« East which he had 

' . A^ba iherf 00rly sta g®- The 

| ^ s Poke of one voice In a 
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united endeavour to establish full 
Palestinian rights to, and sov- 
ereignty over, mandated Palestine. 

Not until the liberation of Pales- 
tine, which term has been diluted 
or degenerated to one of restora- 
tion of Palestinian rights in the 
wake of successive Arab defeats, 
had become a dominant political 
factor in the politics of the individ- 
ual Arab states that many voices 
had come to be heard which 
though united In purpose differed, 
if not quarrelled, in the application 
of tactics and the pursuit of 
strategy. The Palestine Question 
had become so divisive amongst 
the Arabs themselves to the ex- 
tent that one Arab state at one 
time or another was at odds with 
another. It was difficult to com- 
prehend, let alone keep pace, with 
the dynamics of the conflict in all 
its embracing aspects. The lacl 
remains though that the conflict 
which was defused from time to 
time but never resolved consti- 
tuted the core of US-Arab rela- 
tions. But this does not deny the 
fact too that US-Arab relations in- 
creasingly became compartmenta- 
lized and the US could pursue 
separate relations, good or bad, 
with individual Arab states. It is 
very hazardous to predict at this 
stage whether this new bilateral- 
ism in US foreign policy condi- 
tioned by geopolitical considera- 
tions on the one hand and the dic- 
tates of Realpolitiks on the other 
could advance or retard the pacifi- 
cation of the region. In my consid- 
ered view, while a piecemeal ap- 
proach may show promise of suc- 
cess in the short-run it may not 
withstand the pressures and the 
test of time. Durability in foreign 
relations is as important as cor- 
diality. 

In view of the foregoing reserva- 
tions which I have made which I 
think are valid, i do not find It easy 
to pass judgement on the state of 
US-Arab relations and all I can say 
is that although officially they look 
generally good at heart they are 
generally more bad than good and 
frustrating to the Arabs. 

It Is not my wish to argue the 
US case and I shall speak from an 
Arab perspective. Suffice it to say 
that US scholars and writers of 
wisdom and courage. Including Je- 
wish and Israeli writers too. have 
spoken unequivocally of major 
flaws in US foreign policy towards 
the Arab people, but they were — 
and are — unfortunately lonely 
voices in the wilderness that 
receive restricted applause and 
fail to make the slightest dent in 
the wall, of prejudice and one- 
sidedness that special interests 
have promoted and the US has 
readily accepted. 

In the Congress, a wide 
cross-section of the elected lead- 
ers have been exposed to the 
Arab viewpoint on key Issues 
which elicited sympathy and 
understanding. But on the floor of 
the House, where the action is, 
only mummers could be heard on 
behalf of the disadvantaged 
Arabs. As a result, the Administra- 
tion's Initiatives to help resolve the 
Palestinian Question were met 
with skepticism and obstruction- 
ism simply because Israel viewed 
them In a different light. And the 
record of the Congress on direct 
US-Arab issues has been far from 
flattering. The supply of amis, to 
be fully-paid for, to Jordan and 
Saudi Arabia Is a case in point. 
The US is always seen as defer- 
ring to Israeli pressure and oblivi- 
ous to Arab security needs and re- 
quirements. 

The recent negative attitude of 
the US Senate to the Administra- 
tion's plan to supply arms to Jor- 
dan is indeed baffling and one Is 



led to wonder if the President 
proposals had been put to the 
Knesset whether they might have 
received more votes. Maybe not 
enough to assure passage but, 
paradoxically, sufficient to de- 
monstrate that while American 
hands are tied down, the Israelis 
enjoy greater freedom of action. 

in the meantime, what is dis- 
turbing to the Arab mind, as it 
should be troubling the Western 
conscience too, is (ha fact that a 
number of Gentiles profess their 
support for Zionism at the very 
same time that many Jews of very 
high standing in their respective 
communities recoil. For example, 
Sir Winston Churchill had at one 
time described himself as an ar- 
dent supporter of Zionism. And to- 
day while US leaders in the Con- 
gress do not project themselves in 
Churchill's manner, their actions 
seem always to point in the same 
way. 

This excursion into political phi- 
losophy is perhaps important as 
well as pertinent because to my 
mind It highlights what we might 
expect — and Is probably coming 
— in the political sphere. 

While the fulcrum of interest lies 
in the Arab favour — - economically 
and strategically — Israel is al- 
ways tipping the balance in its fav- 
our. And therefore she has the 
licence to act the way she does 
with complete sovereignty and im- 
punity despite the fact that its 
international credit ratings fall be- 
low those of Mozambique and 
Bangladesh. 

In Arab eyes and to any fair- 
minded person US policy towaids 
the Arabs is seen as a great para- 
dox: one has to distinguish be- 
tween rhetoric and policy, be- 
tween policy and practice. In any 
event, official America favours Is- 
rael beyond Israel's wildest 
dreams. Witness, for example, the 
US Congress recently upping the 
Administration's request for US 
aid to Israel. The US has also 
chosen to deem Israel as a Sparta 
to turn to for military force that is 
efficient and versatile to police the 
region. 


As I have stated earlier, the US 
declares its friendship for the Arab 
people, yel we see its actions — - 
and inactions — pointing thonther 
way. An added paradox is that 
while the US seeks representation 
on Cocon, the European organiza- 
tion that is concerned with the 
control of high technology exports 
to the USSR, Ihe US unwittingly 
renders parts of the Middle East 
vulnerable to Soviet influence. 

The .Arabs are not without 
blame for (lie present state of US- 
-Arab relations. All along we have 
taken a simplistic, even naive, 
view of the American political 
process. In brief, we have failed to 
take note of the fact that the el- 
ected members ol the Congress 
are in the final analysis account- 
able to their constituents. We 
have failed to reach for the hearts 
and minds of the American people 
because we did not want to so 
much so that the US Congress 
pays lip-service to Arab demands 
and aspirations and we continue 
to be treated in a cavalier manner 
notwithstanding the comity of 
principles and the community of 
interests that exist between us. 

Yet it is another paradox that 
the oil boom instead of playing into 
the hands of the Arabs has played 
against them. 

In the west and particularly in 
the US we have been viewed as 
the shylock of modern times. The 
portrait of the ugly Arab had be- 
come uglier and the imago of the 
Arab seemed lo vmy inversely 
with his wealth. Arab opulence had 
been squandered to squander the 
kind of goodwill that might have 
oxistetl here and there is pra- 
-boom years. 

The US tied no wish lo be re- 
minded that the potro-dullars harp 
lo finance the huge budget deficit 
and that Third World countrios' In- 
debtedness lo American banks 
could not have been financed 
without Arab surplus funds. The 
Arabs have bean taken for 
granted for no good reason except 
that they permitted themselves to" 
play second fiddle. 

On tho international pfane, the 
Arabs walk a tightrope. We are 


analysis 


subject to superpower rivalry in 
the Mideast. Wo are squeezed be- 
tween a pair of pliers, the US on 
the one hand and tho Soviets on 
Dig other. And we are unnbln to 
chart an independent course. We 
could practise brinkmanship ns 
some of our Arab status do but it 
is too dangerous to do so. Conse- 
quently, in tho continuing struggle 
for power between East and West 
we are the primary casually. And 
wo are unable to enjoy prolonged 
periods of stability and prosperity. 

The end of the oil boom which is 
being reflected in declining oil 
revenues of unprecedented mag- 
nitude brings into sharp focus the 
economic, social and political im- 
plications with which this confer- 
ence is concerned. In the realm of 
economics. Ihe* theory of business 
cycles lias not became outmoded 
and therefore the oil boom could 
not have continued for ever. In my 
view, rising oil prices do not fuel n 
recession anymore limn declining 
prices fuel recovery. While the 
supply of energy at affordable 
prions is an Important factor, it is 
no! tho solo ifetor ininnnl of eco- 
nomic activity. We arc, however, 
caught up in a cause.- -effect rela- 
tionship, which iu wide open In de- 
bate. but lliu fact roil la iifs that re- 
duced ievyinir.fi will impact Ihe 
economies ol the oil producing 
countires arid thnir majei briieti- 
ci, 'tries. 

Conscquontly, there will bo a 
shift in priorities arid realignment 
of. it not structural changer, in. 
economic polities. The wisdom of 
investment decisions, that were 
taken during Die euphoria of the 
boom and high expectations will 
increasingly bo called into ques- 
tion. The lesson will be most 
costly but there is no use crying 
over spilt milk. Since the oil pro- 
ducing countries are essentially 
consumer economies, they will 
find it hard to readjust Intellec- 
tually to changing circumstances. 
The experience could be traumatic 
and that is whero the danger lies. 
II so. it could v/ell have a desta- 
blising effect within and beyond 
one’s own boundaries. Already, 
hordes of expatriates, who Ihe 
Germans prefer to call guest wor- 
kers, are already on their way 
home, in the absence of job op- 
portunities and inadequate social 
security programmes they will 
swell the ranks of disgruntled peo- 
ple. 

The clamour for challenge and 
sacrifice will be heard loud. Socie- 
ties could well turn inwards and 
isolationism might well sel in. The 
trends do not augur well for inter- 
national understanding but the 
facts must be faced and the iss- 
ues confronted The probable drift 
towards radicalism must be ar- 
rested. not by treating the symp- 
toms through wishfull thinking but 
by tackling with fairness and cour- 
age Die roots of the problems at 
hand . 

Oil economists and forecasters 
seem to agree that oil prices and 
production will recover in 1995. A 
decade is too long for a wait. In 
the meantime, we shall see eco- 
nomic necessities dictating politi- 
cal solutions and political consid- 
erations overpowering economic 
Imperatives 

There is only one way out of the 
present impasse — the road to 
peace with dignity and honour. In 
Die past the Arabs have risked 
war and (ailed. Will Israel risk 
penco and succeed? The whole 
world has a stake in tho future 
stability and prosperity of the re- 
gion. Lot us hope tli.it now fron- 
tiers of opportunity will open up 
for alt. 
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Python ... and he's home.” 
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Far Side 


i i'll li 

By Kalr Radnedge' 

LONDON — When Pele smiles' 
the orin lakes his admirers back to 1 
p the distant days of the late 1950s, i 
. when the word "Brazil summed » 
UD everything which was good j 
jjout soccer. It connoted exhub- 
= erance, skill, artistry, entertain- 
merit and enjoyment. 
p fl |6 — at 45 — still flashes 
^rjgLfik ■ that famous grin, but not as often. | 

RlMIiBMlQi He is worried by the part of his life 

' pijlSH&ttjl • which has always meant most to 

jjiiii:lijyijil| ‘ him Brazilian football. 

Hf^liL : Whan the draw for the finals of 

the World Cup matched Brazil, 
l/mmi .• three limes champions, with Nor- 

Ui them Ireland, Spain and Algeria,, 

Pels had to be honest. 

■ He said, "Right now people 
wjiiigii > abroad find It hard to believe me 

• when 1 sa V we Have no team man- 
' fl(jer. They cannot understand why 

• Brazilians of all people are not 
1 gelling ready In plenty of time to 

■ jf i go to Mexico. 

ijiSji:::;:!:!:; fflff 1 The former national coach, Tele 

W0^ £r ’ Santana, went back to his club in 

i Saudi Arabia after he had seen 
•Mftffl < Brazil through the qualifying com- 

W ; petition last summer. 

i With elections due in the Brazl- 
ipSwl : Han Football Federation, no newt 

ji ■ mann 9 Qr is likely until a new pre- 
a\ ; sldent has been chosen. 

\ But Pels complained that the 
iSij&fir a • p03i{ i° n manager-coach was 

Saw A, . rot so dependent on elections In 

W \ A i other countries. "This lack of a 

7 yy\ i j manager shows disrespect for the' 

n v4B.j 3M at i j Brazi,ian People; ’ he said. 

fj = ” No1 ° n| y that - how win the 

i^-r: : : nRS/, f / | tSflm prepare for Mexico, how can 

xjW ' any matches be organised for 
i practice, how can we preoare to 
"f^ 1 ™**** 6 ***^^ m i » * cope with the altitude in Mexico? 

Accountant of the Wild Fronlie 

— « la hard lo believe that Brazil, . 

' ol nil people, will arrive In Mexico I 
without proper training. But that is 
my lear." 

n si . London bookmakers make Bra- 

_ . “ lh ® favourite ahead of Argen- 

&1 hna Ur uguay and host Mexico. 

“Ut their judgment Is based on 
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Brazil 

faces 

soccer 

crisis 


With six months to go to the World Cup finals, Brazilian soccer 
seems to be facing a crisis — it has no coach, little top-level prac- 
tice behind it and nothing approaching a plan for Mexico. 
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history and tradition rather than 
cold facts. 

The truth is this: — Brazil has 
gone through four managers in the 
last two years (Carlos Alberto Pnr- 
reira, Edu, Evaristo de Macedo 
and Tele Santana). 

— Brazil was held to draws at 
home by both Paraguay and Boli- 
via in the qualifying campaign. 

— Brazil has not played an 
international match since drawing 
1-1 with Bolivia at the end of the 
qualifying section — and that was 
six months ago. 

— Brazil has won nothing since 
the World Cup In Mexico In 1970: 
Fourth In West Germany in 1974, 
third in Argentina In 197B and 
nowhere In Spain in 1982: in the 
South American championship 
Brazil lost the 1983 final to Uru-. 
guay and went out in the semi- 
-finala In both 1979 (to Paraguay) 
and 1875 (to Peru). 


— Brazils best plnyurs un- 
either Injured or playing abroad 
The blame tor Brazil's misfortunes 
can be apportioned In various de- 
grees to continual political wran- 
gles in the CBF (thy Brazilian 
Football Federation); to the chang- 
ing balance of power and interest 
in Brazilian sport; and to violence 
on the field which is being blamed 
for alienating the fans 

The Sao Paulo weekly spoils 
magazine, Placar, has surely mir- 
rored public disenchantment in a 
recent change of formal 

Much more space is given to 
other sports, and details (line-ups. 
goalscoreres and crowds) lor mat- 
ches in the once top-ranked Rio 
and Sao Paulo league champion- 
ships have been dropped 

Assuming Placar reflects the 
tastes and interests ol its reader- 
ship, football in Brazil is approach- 
ing a crisis, and one compounded 


India-Australia match begins today 


Wt S° UR C NE (AP) - >"d'an wick- 
2tf?r SyecJ K |rrnani looks cer- 
tir lo miss the Benson and Hed- 

8eries Cu P match 

8X2 at the Melbourne 

encket ground on Thursday. 

A win by Australia would go a 
9u ? ran,ee 11 a berth in 

zLailnrt ' . ea . vlnQ lnd,a and N ew 
J7 a . e and ,0 out the other 

be a Great blow to In-' 

K,rma "' to 

~ h ° played ln 85 t08,s 
S^ C T. ent t0 “r. is an ac- 
whrwoi late-order batsman 

cS?keL IShes lhe pace of one-day 

lered f , 38 ' y ® ar :°ld Kirmanl 9uf- 
Mickei So 0n . ,n ^ ury ln the ^ our_ 
WSCm-,il S - ,0 « Australia ' in the i 

da/in wh^V; Brisbane on s ^- 
7 m wh,ch he scored 27 runs. 

Team Manager Venkat said the 


injury was "very serious" and It 
was unlikely he would take the- 
field Thursday. 

His place would be taken by the 
relatively Inexperienced Kiran at 
Wednesday's training, more wa6 
fully padded up and getting match 
practice from his teammates. Kir- 
mani was visiting the doctor. 


Venkat said his side wa9 as 
confident as ever about winning 
the match and bringing the new- 
look Australian team back lo 
earth. 

‘We have a lot of depth In our 
batting and if we can get a rea- 
sonable start, I don't see why we 
cannot make a good score," Ven- 
kat said. 

"If you have the wickets in hand 
after a strong start then you can 
always lash out In the Iasi 


Hospitals designated for 
Asian Games, Olympics 
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Igor goes shopping 


general ~ Twenty-five 
®°Uth a KnrJ 08 u tals acr 088 | 
signet * oraa hav ® been de- 

AmSJS med,Cfll 

A ® ,an Games' 

^ ln i98a nd J 0r o the 0,ym P- 
P |c OroSn/ f h ® Seoul Olym- 

Mld WadneSjTa®. Comm,ttea 

c ommi?t ft ® nno ! J J nc ®nient, the 
tal haem 8a ! d ea ch hospi- 
' — — mors 300 beds. 


and more than 30 medical 
specialists. Ambulances will 
be available at each site of 
the games to provide prompt 
evacuation to the hospitals, 
it said. 

in addition to the official 
hospitals, clinics will be set 
up at each site to provide 
first aid treatment and other 
services, the announce- 
ment said. — 


by the ulc.uly drain ol top coaches 
to the Middle Last, attracted hv lu- 
crative umtr;u:t!i in ttniic.ll Arabia. 
Kuwait and other Gull 

F.riu, nlclitr brolh'M of Zico end 
former coach uf Vnst:o dn Gama 
and Flamongo of Hio :i« wt-ll n:> 
(briefly) the national team, ic now 
in' Iraq helping its national team 
prepare for u fust-evivr appen- 
icinco in the World Cup linnls. 

Another World Cup boss in 
Mexico vi/ill bo Brazilian Jose Fa- 
rm. in charge of Morocco, one ol 
Iwo African representatives. 

Evanslo de Macodo has just 
succeodod yet another wane! firing 
Brazilian (Dmo S*nni) in charge ol 
the national team in Oatar. 

Star players Zico and Socrates, 
though now back in Brazil and 
happy after unsettled spells with 
Udinese and Fiorentma in Italy, are 
both injured. 


Fellow 1982 hero Pnolo Roberto 
Falcao can barely scrapo a place 
with Sao Paulo now he's back 
from Roma, and left-back Junior 
and conlrnl defender Edinho are 
both on top form ... but in Italy. 

One man could weld this toge- 
ther — at lens! temporarily. He is 
Mario Jorge Zagaio, a man with 
unrivalled knowledge of what It 
means lo be Involved In a World 
Gup. 

Zagale won a medal in 1958 as 
outside left alongside Pele, and 
was on the winning side again In 
Chile four years Inter. By 1970 
Zagaio bad turned to coaching 
and duly guided Brazil lo victory in 
Mexico. 

He is now 54 end has been out 
of work since quitting former world 
club champion Flo men go in July. 

Ori one occasion tic turned 
down the ollnr ol becoming 
national miuugor on Uus ground 
tlml it would cause too much up- 
sot for his wile, Alenin, and thoir 
four child run But now Zagaio ap- 
puars idiidy In think again. 

Ho is also proven as tho man lor 
a crisis. In 19/0 tho GUF sacked 
Jono Scildnnhu nu World Cup 
coach a inuio two months before 
the finals in Mexico. It turned than 
to Zngalo. with the most success- 
ful results, and may well want lo 
do ru again 

But Zngalo him so 1 1 Knows he 
might upsut a low people with ins 
team select ions Talking ol Zico. 
Sociatos and Falcao, ho said. "It 
would not be enough to nsf* the 
team which won tho qualifying 
group ns n basis tor the World 
Cup squad 

’ But ori Ihr- other hand, to bring 
back the old-stray era and try to 
win a World Cup with a team av- 
eraging ill or 32 must be imposs- 
ible." 

(Compass) 




overs,” he said. 

India, the world champion a I 
one-day cricket, has a long batting 
order. 

Captain and great allrounder 
Kapil Dev lookslearnestlyin quest 
of another strong Innings as he 
concentrated on his balling in the 
nets Wednesday. 

Young Mohammed Azharuddin 
took the day off batting practice 
and only casually bowled a few 
balls down while wearing shorts 
and a pair of sandals. 

But the youngsler, who made 
three consecutive centuries 
against England in his debut, has 
the talent to explode on the MCG 
wicket. 

Veteran Sunil Gavaskar will be 
seeking redemption after getting 
out for only five runs last Sunday 
as will his opening partner Krish- 
namachari Srikkanth who man- 
aged six. 

Whether an m-torm Australian 
bowling attack, spearheaded by 
Craig McDermott and Dave Gil- 
bert. can repeal that offorl again 
and snare tho two openers 
cheaply remains to be seen. 

The teams will play on the same 
grassless wickot used between 
Australia and New Zealand in last 
Thursday's rained-out match. 

The weather bureau is predict- 
ing clouds and intermittent show- 
ers throughout the day. 
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CLUES ACROSS. — 3. 
Praclical |oke. 6. Large str- 
inged musical instrument. 7. 
Egg-shaped. 8. The capital 
of Peru to. Bos name. 14, 
Simple board-game. 1 5. Fire 
a gun. 16. One of a seric-s of 
rows 17. Trademark. 

CLUES DOWN. — I. 
Hard outer covering, 2, Of- 
fence punishable by lav/. 4, 
Disclose. 5, Important town. 
9, To be next to. 11, Inven- 
tor of the famous cube 12, 
Apologetic. 13, Sorch 
SOLUTION 

ACROSS. — 3. Trick. 6. 
Harp, 7, Ovate. 8, Lima. 10. 


21 Umim hlnl (41 
II llirt 111 

]| Ki'.aibti hlu-ratiqr 111 

S lWll- rr » ntfVanl l«i 
Hi 10 (fll 
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II rtllinonl l M 
14 t>.4ii'atl<«tra (SI 
II IJx'lMinraa (7i 


M Dbeuil (71 
M cmUeroiu i.qe (SI 
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1 Invulon fleet (fll 
f Arqrrol (fll 

I Eitreuia p-mny illi 

4 YnuxMlon (Bl 

5 Man ill 

B Afautaa (10) 

I In mu utv* (4) 

IB Ilium U- tempi* (fll 

II Hall (Mlvmr 17] 

II FtatLfir HlSinar (fll 
■ ■ Siruefc hnvtr l7l 
11 Aap*fM 111 

<4 Cruelly (111 
IB OyTTiriMflc ipparaiui 

II Btlr 10 ) 
if goiiifart ill 
M Snaili raU.ure.ni 111 

n Locii at hilrTai 

M Conn* [fll 

n » 
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Crossword 

CRYPTIC SOLUTION 

ACH03a.-8. R^M-Oiml. B. 
Lrlfht Min. IS. Thin -G. j. 
KjMHiq (nocrl. IS. Kobtrr. 16. 
Mastiff. 17. PortL «. Slrhl. 
30. Swtaf, 22, Roll up. 33, 
I/ntrrs. 6. KtuTil-n (rrr.l. 21. 
Term-I-nllp). SO, CTiiKr. 31. 

FTM-enfl. a. “■ 

Lod-^. Un- 

moved. SB. E-me-nded. 41. Bet- 
im. 42. 8IIU. 13. ftnneUmw. 
41, Q-nwsefl. . _ _ 

S nOWN.-l, Re-nihs. 2, For- 
W. S. lack Of drive. 4, 
Uses out. S. Cherish, fl, 
BraJn-slorm. 7. >*-W. 10, 

Stumps. U. ( o-M-bU*. 1 -, 
Write* triflUa). W. iMjn- 
I leaned. 21. I-rriand. M. J«id 
tnippori. 24, The P ead S ea. M, 
Pr^-ewe*. *8, RewnXe. JO. 
Called, a. Come* out. S3, 
Rl-tJd-le. 34. Di-*dil-a. 38. 
Veiled. 48. Eran (rev.). 

EASY SOLUTION 


ACROSS.—* Prosper. * Pw- 
splie« 13. Orate Thtw. 
ft. Evident. 16. Quarter n. 
Trend. ». :0 * , Eas ^- 

X Trance. S3. Thru*. 
Paction. 27. MendU*. ». BaU 
nun. 31, Colour ^“Rldgc. 33. 

S-rtp. 3fl 1M1W. 37. I^nsiwr. 

33. llepuke 41. Tale*. 42. 
Laxrh. 43. Carnation. 44. 

iflitlon. . . . . 

DOWN. - 1. Amtids. 2, 
Asserted. 3. DMtlluUon. 4, 
Reverence. S. AawidA 6, 
DlmlnViied. 7 Here. 10 r 
Mcoque. 11. JPwtenaa. If 
Burch. 19. Thwnpfld 21. 
Scatter. 24. Heartlosaly. 26. 

3-S2E; S; Srt; 




While ninlvs In iwu nufvi s, 
figalilSt aiiv rk'fi'll'V 1 hv C. 
Mansfieldi — n •.■Invtlr bv 
Ul -1 tain':: aH-Llin*' tv-si «i»m- 

pijser. 

Legal & Cfiieinl lire ngnm 
spuiiKorUii; Itir nutiMiuil Inter- 
club knnek-out:. Willi illi award 
nf £iniH) fnr the wlnnhlu 
team. They ure ulwi hueklng 
the iuhs tTumipimis. sin-ai- 
ham anil Bilxt'jn. f"r their 
matches lu tin* European t'luh 
Cup. The nati'.ml club KOs 
operate at ran- dlltereul levels 
so that even If your Lenm Is 
weak and Inexperienced you 
are paired with upiwnenLs of 
similar strength. Urlllsh Chcsf 
Federaton, ya Grand Parade, 
St Leonard's on Sea, East 
Sussex (04114 442500 1 can sup- 
ply more details, 

Chess solution 


i R—H7, at y'iayyn—KK. 

or if KtvP: 2 R-QU2, nr II 
Kl—BI; 2 P—U5. or If 

KlxP: 2 R — QB2. nv if 

Kt— B4: 2 P—QS, or if 

Kt — Q.1; 2 Kt — K7. or if Kt 
elsewhere: 2 R <Kt. 
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Edgar. 14, Ludo. 15, Shoot. 
16, Tier. 17, Brand.. 

DOWN. — 1, SShel. 2. 
Crime. 4, Reveal. 5, City. 9 
Adjoin. 11, Rubik. 12, Sorry. 
13, Char. 


TARGET 

The 

EXPRESS 
Word Game 


U 0 W Ilian; words oi fonr 
letters or more can yon 
make from the letters shown 
■ here f in iiiuklnc a word, each 
letter may be nsed once only, 
hacn word must contain the 
large letter, find there must be 
' at leaHi one lu-lettcr word 
in the list. No plnrala : no 
• foreign words ; no proper 
.named. TODAY'S TARGET: 
“"'fi mod: s» words, 
«ni?„? 00d . ! 4B ff0rd9 ‘ nxoellant. 
(<niutlnn tomorrow 


' MOLUTIOIS 

Aver avert environ Innovate 
Innovutor Invent Inventor 
Invert nnlve native nuve nerva- 
tion novo novation noveim 
ovate ovntlnn oven liver overt 
rnven ruvlu ravine 
RENOVATION rlvo riven rivet 
rovo tavern trove vain valr 
wne *. ?e,M venation vent 
• a vernation vert veto vine vlnt 
vintner vote voter. 


i? 8 8 6 6 

West *. .? r,jj 
« A K 9 8 fl 4 7*3 

9 4 0 11 V 

l AK1 

* 9 6 3 8oA Qlf; *= 

• J 10 

f ?,<»"»? 

v A K 4 

, Healer EasL: N-8 vulnuib 

U Ls history now ttui ■ 
the qunrter-finals of i 
Olympiad the Austrian, t. 
the Americana after a tens 
able series of gains in 
last few boards, and 
the seml-flnal It was Una- 
way round, Lhe Poles c-. 
taking the Austrians agd, 
all the odds. This deal.'-, 
four from the finish, ha? L' 
less publicity than s: 
others, but It strikes c*.- 
particular^' Instructive. 

Both teams played in !'.■ 
Hearts and West began r 
a high spade. The KT- 
defender cashed two 
spades and then found m 
seems to be an unlit' 
.switch to a diamond. Hut; 
planatlon, I hare no dfeftij 
that on the second spade t : 
took the opportunity f* ■_ 
suit preference signal in. 
ping the 7 of spades. 
noted that the 6 was nit*- 
so made the right i#-;- 
the higher valued suit 
. At tho other Uble Wtr-i. 

I the king of spades - 
i switched to a club, 
went to the 10 and MJ- ® 
West won the nest trfctr. 
4'A ho led another > 
points arise: It was yood. .. 
by South not to play lw £ J' 

iAf. 1 . •frnrfl (lummy. « *■ 


jack from dummy. » *• , 
would normally do m**- 
lug A K X In haw. (■: 

, clearly the defender* dM - 
1 draw the toteg* *£. 
■by the play of *1 

tho second round. _ 
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ARIES — March 21st to April 20th 

You must act quickly if you want to seize a 
good opportunity. Oo not keep others waiting. 
You will lend to be too much concerned with 
your own interests so try to be more Bltruistic. 
Face up to obstacles ralher than trying to ig- 
nore them. Concentrate on essentials. You 
will gel on better wilh Gemini and Sagittarius 
than with Cancer and Capricorn 

TAURUS — April 21st to May 20th 

If you try to do something you are not sure 
about you may well burn your fingers You will 
lend to be generous to a fault, but there are 
worse faults. An interest In something electro- 
nic may turn into an obsession Avoid doing 
anything that might be Injurious to your hea- 
lth You will get on better with Cancer and Sa- 
gittarius than with Scorpio and Aquarius. 

GEMINI — May 21at to June 20th 

You will be able to take n new look at your- 
self and the situation. Even though you loo I 
confident, spur ol tho moment decisions 
should be avoid od as much as possible. You 
ought to rocognl&o your limits nnd keep within 
them. You aro apt to lose sight ot your objec- 
tives. You will gel on bettor with Scorpio and 
Capricorn than wilh Sagittarius. 


CANCER — Juno 21st to July 21st 

You should mnku sure that you do not con- 
tradict your sell If. os you might well do. you 
gat into an argument, try not to becomo too 
emollon.nl. A personal Interest should not bo 
ignored, nor aikswod to become loo dominant. 
You will lend tu bo persuaded to do some- 
thing against your bolter judgement. You will 
get on belter with Scorpio and Sagittarius 
ihan with Cupncorn and Anes 


his at id GonUnl than with Cancer ft- 

AQUARIUS — January 20tMoF^ 
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By Star Staff Writer 

THE PROMISE of "style, balance, 
finesse and a perfect technique" 
should be enough to tempt audi- 
ences to a concert by the Qua tor 
Margand at the French Cultural 
Centre on Monday 20 January at 
8.00 pm. Such high praise has foll- 
owed performances by the quartet 
in over a dozen countries. 

The quartet was established by 
violinist Michele Margand around 
10 to 15 years ago and since then 
has been distinguished for the 
quality of its performances, and 
for the fact that it lias always 
been an all women group. 

In Its first year it was awarded 
the ‘Grand Prlx de Muslque de 
Chambre' In the professional gr- 
ade of Maitre Calvet at the pres- 
tigious Conservatoire National 
Superieur de Paris and later was 
given a first Vfotti prize at the Ver- 
celli International Concours. 

The current members of the 
group. Brigitte Roth, Violin, Clau- 
dme Lasserre, Cello and Sylvie 
Vesterman, Viola, together with 
founder Michele Margand, have 
maintained the high reputation of 
lhe group which has always been 
noted for its harmony, cohesion 
and sensitive expression. 

The Quator Margand also play 
an active role in teaching, being 
responsible for master classes in 
*7 number of countries and earning 
e reputation for introducing imagi- 
native musical methods for teach- 
ing children and young musicians. 

Their performing schedule is a 
heavy one and Includes appea- 
rance at leading festivals such as 
Ins Festival d'Aix-en-Provence'. 
On their current Middle Eastern 
tour they will be visiting Aleppo, 
Damascus, Amman and Cairo and 
nave previously played in Amman, 






Michele Margand 


Brigitte Roth 



Claudine Lasserre I 

Cairo and Baghdad on a visit four 
years ago. 

At their Amman concert the 
quartet will perform works by Ri- 
chard Strauss, Farid Allahwerdi 


Sylvie Vesterman 

and Maurice Ravel. 

i Tickets for the concert nr* 
available from the library nt the 
i French Cultural Centre. 


By Graeme Ewens 

THE MAGICAL, minutely-detailed 
paintings of Kofi Ankobra's African 
?;^ r r c e are becoming familiar 
to western eyes through his com- 
-in!. C ' a WOrk * or P°sters, maga- 
Jnes an d record covers. 


LEO — July 22nd to August 21st 

You will have the energy you need to deal 
with a problem, but you could well lose the im- 
petus. You will be able to do something to 
make the peace between colleagues and sho- 
uld do so. It would be wrong to act out ol 
resentment or to allow your prejudices to in- 
fluence your judgement. A little more patie- 
nce will have very good results. You will get 
on better with Sagittarius and Capricorn than 
with Scorpio and Taurus. 

VIRGO - August 22nd to September 

2 1 BT 

This Is a very Important period where your 
personal and emotional life is concerned- do 
not retire Into yourself. You should Bpeak 
your mind, but once you have dona so abide 
by tho majority decision should others not 
agree with you. Your children may not behave 
exactly as you would wish them to. but make 
allowances. Try to moderate your expenditure 
somewhat. You will get on better with Scorpio 
mini Capncorn ,han wlth Sagittarius and Ga- 

LIBRA - Soptember 22nd to October 

You wHl (end to be rathor nervous but 
Tuesday or Wednesday you f BB i „ 

II ™ 57 J nanCiHl B0sl,i0n wlll 'iipro!e on^ 
if you cut down on your expenditure ' 

nol allow ralallonfw™ ™r dm 
ner to become strained Those nt « ' 
cn a journey should make doubly £ $ 
forgetting to turn everything ofLYou wN all 
on belter with Gemini th an with Aquarkis 8 


||y FRAN CESCO WALDNER 

SCORPIO — October 23rd to Novem- 
ber 21at 

You will be able to make good progross 
wlth a project affecting your long-term future. 

' uL bs muc * 1 U P 10 y°u whether conflict 
with someone dose to you is avoided. Your 
financial situation should take a turn for the 
batter. You must avoid allowing work to take 
up a disproportionate part of your waking life. 
If you do not feel like accepting an Invitation 
don t. You will gat on better with Gemini and 
cancer than with Aquarius and Taurus. 
SAGITTARIUS — November 22nd to 
December 20th 

! ^SL!S b t, a ^ 18 have an intelligent con- 
25* X ^ , whi ®5 clear the air. You will be 

1 5?" 1° d0 a ,rland a favour which he will re- 

iittia *2!? ?i r lala , r - You 8h0l,ld tf y to flnd a 
wXSL. i me " readln 9' not just of 
sKuS 5 ?,?! maoa * lnes and newspapers. The 
and 'ELK! 8re i, n |ust now lfl complicated 
Takfi ?SLl„5f 0nC9 flnd determination. 

' , 1 , afi a . ?! l0 ,^ ,l0r care of your health. You 

Kn’SwaSS wllh Aquarlus and Taurus 

19th RIC ° RN “■ Decemb ® r to January 

a fMhMrillS? 8 W I th ,hose at work m| flht give 
reS»S u he3 .'> but 9°° dwl11 °n all sides will 

ac Wevfl nn ^ Ual °u 1 lf you work hard y° u wiH 
e results. Do not leave prepara- 

■ unt?ite f t .5 urn I ey i you Qra like| V ,0 undertake 
m,nuta - You should not rely too 

SrS nor 3hDuld y° u 1,6 to ° B0lf - 

iand SSnthSi v ^ nanC n S wl " requ ' re more caTS 
nd attention. You will get on better with Tau- 


ary 18th 


You will bn able to make ‘ c [ ea |n British magazines 

ln« amends. You ^ ^.^y'S'on appearance have 

1 more time with your fa JjjL, "° u 9 h t this distinctive artist to a 

make some sma ” : p l f er audience since he arrived in 

£ Eu '^ Ghana 1983. 


be protected. An lmpp«*™ aW- 
your future should I be mad 7 ^ i; 
careful thought and |nv ®^ug, ^ & 
mg time. You wlll f® r T °"Ssaff : 
and Cancer than with Taurus 

morire CahfllBrV » 


1 a / edenl exhibition 
tho _ : w ®st of London, war 


mg time, TOU the hrol , wesi or London was r . lures nas cnangeu auuuy *iih.b mis 

and Cancer than with Taurus J in e first solo show of his career conscious, yet visibly restricted. to Europe . 

I ^ u 10th to^ nis career as If to some tradition accumu- 

,Snth ES "" V J abt nk ° b , ra,s work s are remark- la L ad h h from H JEl ‘ primit,ve ' art They still represent episodes 

l 20th w0 narvc-j.'.W She^rK 1 !° r the P^sonal vi- which he admires. from tba| Nfe but lhe currenl 

You may teal a ^ wju . • nh to the explicitly qra- „ .■ „ hQ nHi a ri ntaufulhr paintings depict more accesible 

should try to avoid thinga ^^J, c ^ilteu 0 f contemfSrary^ Afri- Perspective Is bai ndled ^playfu i yj jmagery , han the custom, ritual 

Ite Bure about. You wiN ha ,^ wt life, but also for meticulous at- “J*' 1 . r0C0 ^ ly jt waS and tradition whicli fueled his ear- 

*“ . ,ierworhS ' 

, You should not try jo . The ground to which Ankobra s handles such objects 

' 3B |! a re°in8 9 tead W of m try1nfl to ' and h ® h i Uiu .. 8 P ir »3 of West Africa P e °P |e are . ntta ^ hed nhs^alnt 8 but as he modifies his technique 

HKJSSSto preval tg^vi 2 «ual function of visual earth ' but the 8U , rface to oil on board, he is turning to 

maTSrs You will 5»B5S5J '• AnkobS 9 ^ 1 L the continent are [n 9 s - images ni0re fam " i3r ‘° outsidcr9 - 

.andCancerthanwithGami^n. l^* .ajowledged in- 9^ und often ,use ^ U ; ^ The nightctub scen e 3 in Zalko 

r _ — those B° RN ^ ■ Valeria! on cih^fu the wea,th of Feet - sometimes with six toes The ™ gn * dl and an Qar | iar WO rk 

'PREVIEW FOR THO .. work * seems that his are lett hanging in space, and legs ^p c ° ng 0 K Jazz, and the nubile 

jWEEK 1 duality PP8d In *0 a unifying spi- occasionally go missing in the pro- 9 Nuba j women stretching 

nation Yo* liferatlon. i heir nmbs by the waterside, are 

JuT B P |ded by al^ug^^^'oatty. Kofi Ankobra. Each work Is densely packed [Ichor . jnd even ^ore Imposmg 

fluence. You will hav J h m 0 °h B rs Wjficl'-. ^fca. | s a whif nd brou 9 ht U P ln with co,or from edg0 t0 ed96, i' than h S ° ' 

lug on good terms « th 7, 0 - hsh pasarj,^ 6 ma " with a Brl- ing on a kaleidoscopic character Each of Ankobra s pictures 

ware of allowing after the E 1 ' tt?. was named Kofi on close inspection. Within the de- takes the viewer on a sensual ad- 

persuaded against yw ^ ^ c °ay of his birth — Friday. tails are a myriad surprises. venture, but seen together the ef- 

5 SE “ r s r ° 6 " r a ^. |ust an ? tsr a." 

.confidence where your ^ which have rSt J’ 6cent paintings are copied meticulously, with rip ny 

' only If you exercise “‘ h> Private 8 hn!,i >een 8na PP ed Dp pies and distortions sometimes in- (Compass Features! 

— uuyera — many of eluded. 


whom return their trophies to 
Africa. Willie this is not h complete 
portfolio, the collection does show 
tiie artist's progress during recent 
years. 

The work ranyes from ink-on- 
cloth drawings, which he brought 
from Ghana, to more recent oil 
paintings on board. 

There are also several of the 
more expressionist wool pictures, 
done in collaboration with his Gha- 
naian wife Susie. 

Ankobra's line is ffowing, unself- 
conscious, yet visibly restricted, 
as if to some tradition accumu- 
lated from the "primitive" art 
which he admires. 

Perspective Is handled playfully; 
until recently It was a rare element 
of his work. 

The ground to which Ankobra s 
people are attached is not the 
earth, but the surface of the paint- 
ings, where background and fore- 
ground often fuse together. 


THE JERUSALEM STAR 




occasionally go missing in ine pro- 
liferation. 

Each work Is densely packed 
with color from edge to edge, tak- 
ing on a kaleidoscopic character 
on close inspection. Within the de- 
tails are a myriad surprises. 

Textures and patterns of cloth 
are copied meticulously, with rip- 
ples and distortions sometimes in- 
cluded. 


their limbs by the waterside, nre 
richer and even more imposing 
than his earlier works. 

Each of Ankobra's pictures 
takes the viewer on a sensual ad- 
venture, but seen together the ef- 
fect is like that of a timeless jour- 
ney through a world ol dreams. 

(Compass Features! 


By Thomas W. Nelter 

AN EXHIBITION htfod Trea- 
sures of Islam, regarded as 
°n« of the finest gatherings of 
Islamic art over displayed, lias 
closed its doors in Geneva af- 
ter shattering all records for 
attendance in this nrtistically- 
con scions city and internat- 
ional crossroads. 

Over a period uf four months, 
more* than 87,000 people viewed 
wlMl was described ns a spe-ll- 
bimling collection uf 300-plus art 
works nnd 200 coins, crowding 
into the Rath Museum of Gene- 
vas Museum of Art and History to 
view many works that have never 
before been shown in public. 

Along th»a way. tin- exhibition 
diew worldwide attention, from 
gennral m>wsp;iiJOf s tn export art 
reviews in Europe, thn Middle 
East. Hu' Far East arid the United 
Stole:;. 

But beyond the attondani.e fig- 
ures and rave review;, organiser v, 
■lay tli'.' rduhitiim .n.c.ompli ihed 
sonurlhiri'j else. 

"Wo wanted to show that there 
is a great cultural and .irh-dir: 
background that 14 not widely 
known in the Western world." said 
Unshorn Kos hr ovarii, chairman ol 
tho organising committee and him- 
self a major contributor. "And lh.it 
is what \vv think we accom- 
plished. 

The public took home assort- 
rnemls of catalogues anti momon- 
lons that reproduced many of the 
works in colour and contained 
commentaries 

Visitors bought hundreds ol ex- 
pensive hardback catalogues, 
thousands of softcovor versions 
of the same book, videos and tens 
ol thousands ot postcards 

"Most of the catalogues sold 
were in French and English rather 


than Arabic, undur scoring Ihu Eu- 
ropean inter or. I in II 10 exhibition. 

"Wluit it dul v/iis show pooplu 
ono can look nt Islamic art with an 
eyii lor beauty," said one museum 
organiser. 

■ Many people enjoyed 1! even 
though they had iilllr- interest In 
the u il turn of even confessed that 
they didn't care lor Arabs 

"Some people who didn't want 
to go got excited. In some cases, 
it way nearly impossible to 
squeeze into the rooms. 

Organisers say Ihoir hopos of 
broadening and expanding knowl- 
edge of Islamic culture have been 
fulfilled 

Genova is receiving a growing 
influx of people from the* Middle 
East, nnd lias become an impor- 
lunl cuntri! for Islamic culture in 
Europe. 

When lhe org: minors began 
■looking for ulcmonts to pul tin dis- 
play. m ni. my cases they found 
son 10 of tin; moul valued nr! within 
a four miles ol Genova, n fact that 
was not ovonookud by sumo cnin- 
n Uinta tors 

"Several ni lhe imv,l important 
rollootois live in the* immuclinto 
area, and an it has [iruvud poss- 
ible to pul together this amn/linj 
show without having to inigotiatn 
will 1 foreign museums," said out* 
article about the exhibition. 

‘ We'vo had a trci injurious 
amount of mler national press cov- 
erage," said Khosrovanl. who lives 
in Geneva. 

"We fool in lhe feedback wu've 
received from Westerners espe- 
cially. they liiivn been highly im- 
pressed by the beauty ot an art 
form they didn't know too well. 

"Many people said they never 
imagined that such beautiful art 
had been produced in such coun- 
tries.' 

(Compass Features) 


The magical paintings of 


Foreign objects, like Western 
packaging, tools and implements, 
are rendered wilh genuine in- 
nocence. seen but not dissected. 

But everything else — particu- 
larly the skins of the African peo- 
ple — is made up of the most deli- 
cate and mesmerising combina- 
tions of texture. A man's skin, on 
inspection, is seen to be a mosaic 
of piles of coins, or psychedelic 
swirling repeats, finely inked. 

Although Ankobra takes African 
daily life as his sole subject, the 
atmosphere of the narrative pic- 
tures lias changed subtly since his 
move to Europe. 

They still represent episodes 
from that life, but the current 
paintings depict more accesible 
imagery than the custom, ritual 
and tradition whicli fueled his ear- 
lier works. 

He still handles such objects 
but. as he modifies his technique 
to oil on board, he is turning to 
images more familiar to outsiders. 

The nightclub scenes in Zalko 


Kofi Ankobra 
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Kofi Ankobra's 'Returning from the Farm' (top), executed in 
1983, and a detail from his work (bottom) 
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Local artists offer variety and villages 
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• Variety is the keynote of artist 
Muhammad Samara's exhibi- 
tion which will run at the Housing 
Bank Complex gallery until 28 
January. 

In addition to his distinctive oil 
and watercolour representations 
of traditional houses and village 
scenes, he is exhibiting ceramic 
work and wooden sculpture and 
wail plaques. 

Muhammad Is a relative new- 
comer to the art world ns this in 
only his second solo exhibition. 
When he is not concentrating on 
his own work, the artist, who has a 
diploma In art education and stu- 
died ceramics and scuipturo at the 
Jordanian institute of Music and 
Fine Arts, teaches art for the Min- 
istry of Education. 

The good news lor those who 
wish to buy, and not just look at 
Muhammad Samara's work is that 
it is moderately priced at JD 30- 125 
per item. 


MM 










Muhammad Samara 

• Bedouin portraits in miniature 
form, village houses and scenes of 
nature and flower paintings will all 
be among the attractions of artist 
Diana Shamonki’s forthcoming 
exhibition In April. 

Diana's work will once again re- 
flect the continuous shifts end 
developments In her style and col- 
ours that reflect her on-going 
search for beauty and novelty in 
her paintings. 

The artist says she is just in the 
mood for work at the present time 
and art lovers should be able to 
enjoy the products of this enthusi- 
asm in April. 
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Bedouin pot rail by Diana 
Shamopk! 


• ' Jqrdanian poet Amira AI-; 
Odwan has recently published her 
sixth bdok of verse. The new Work: 
once again rdflecla her deep een- 
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One of Samara's distinctive village scenes 


sitivity and continuing idealism. It's 
55 poems tackle the negative as- 
pects of the author's society, ana- 
lyse the political status quo and 
point out what she sees as the 
enormous threats, political, social 
nnd economic from Zionism now 
endangering society. 

You're living In these cities 
Every few years a city disappears 
A fighter might hope to return 
And a citizen doesn t know that 

the enemy dreams of other cities 
yet to be born 

There Is no hope for him to be- 
come a fighter 

HIb war against his enemy is a 
word on paper 

While the eye of the enemy wat- 
ches, and drives sleep away 

Amina Al-Odwan 


• The American University of Bei- 
rut (AUB) Alumni Club has special 
plans for its women members. 
Starting from 12 January, Mrs 
Maggie Zurelkat has been hold- 
ing Swedish exercise classes at 
6.00 pm on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day. The classes run for one hour 
each and the coat per month Is JD 
12 . 

But its back to mixed events on 
Friday 24 January when the club’s 
social committee is planning to 
serve an 'Msakkhan lunch' at 1.00 
pm. The lunch Invitation is open to 
the public but there is a charge. 


Anyone interested in the American 
political and social scene should 
keep Thursday 18 January free as 
the American Centre will be hold- 
ing a telepross conference via 
satellite telephone fink' with 
Professor Ronald Walters in 
honour of the first observance of 
Martin Luther King Day. 

Of' Walters .Is a professor of Po- 
litical Science at Howard Univ- 
ersity -and was chief strategist of 
the Jessie Jackson presidential 
campaign during , the 1984 elec- 
tions. Jordanian participants in the 
telepress conference will be Dr 
Murtther Dafanl, Political Science 
Professor at Jordan University; Dr 
Ghassan JlndL Professor of Law 
M * Lflf nie An.’ 
{Eft jMS Mr Hay- 

ford. Yirenkyl of The Jerusalem 
Star; They will ba disbussliig hur 
rtian and ch/il rights Issues and 
prograss of black, Americans with 1 
Professor Walters. : v " 


The first observance by the Un- 
ited States of America of a 
national holiday honouring Dr Mar- 
tin Luther King, Jr. falls on 20 
January. 

Dr King was born In Atlanta, 
Georgia, on 15 January, 1929 and 
was assassinated by James Earl 
Ray in 1968. In just a short period 
of time, Martin Luther King be- 
came a leader of his generation 
and spokesman for the major so- 
cial movement of 20th Century 
America — the civil rights 
movement. He also became an 
international figure when he won 
the Nobel Prize for Peace in 1684. 
Dr King delivered numerous spee- 
ches that inspired a nation, one of 
which was his famous "1 have a 
dream..." address delivered before 
a crowd of 250,000 from the steps 
of the Lincoln Memorial In Wash- 
ington, D.C.. 

Dedicated to the principles of 
non violence, which guided King's 
life, the Martin Luther King Centre 
In Atlanta was founded by his wi- 
dow. Coretta Scott King. The King 
Centre seeks to influence the 
national public policy debate as 
wail as to improve living conditions 
in its immediate community. It has 
a library, museum and a service 
organization engaged In research, 
education and advocacy. 

_ • • • • • 

• Friends of Archaeology mem- 
bers managed to forget the cold 

u ni 9 hl 88 historian 
Raouf Abujaber kept them ab- 
sorbed with an account of the 
^ays °f modern Amman, 
which he offered at the conclusion 
of the Friends annual general 
meeting. 

Speaking at the Friends of Ar- 
chaeology meeting on Tuesday, Dr 
Abujaber explanied that In the 
nineteenth century what is now 
! 1 Am I n !D wa8 silled by the ' 
Balqa federation 

J?ho Jermad the area and kept 
livestock, though they retained 
their nomadic* character by stay- 

the beginning of the. development 

m«n? 0 in» 8 mp e ^cultural settle- 
ment Into a. city. The .evpnt ume 

the arrival of a batch, of '500 Cir- 
cassian setters who reached Am- 
^.^NablMs alter an h^rdnd-: 

■ggflStt’SK'S- 

overboard, neejr Famagusta V 

; The new settlers took ud re- 

ttr C a a anri 0 i MmaO,,he ™Pf ,i - : 
IS. and began.: to establish 
jthamoelvea aefimws. Theb^Sy; 


days were not easy, however, and 
within a couple of years all but 
160 of them had moved on to 
other areas. 

Despite the slow start, the set- 
tlement of Amman was underway 
more Circassian immigrants ar- 
rived, began to build houses and 
establish farms and businesses 
and the city has never really 
looked back. 

Dr Abujaber was reluctant to 
keep his audience in the cold for 
too long so he kept his talk brief 
but he had kindly prepared a short 
reading list so that enthusiasts 
could catch up on Amman's his- 
tory at their leisure. 

Prior to the talk, members lis- 


lentjc io « reading 0 f th e r 
report of the socle", J 
Anne Furtlck ort B 
committee. 01 & 

Overall, the committee was sv ’ 
to report 1986 as an 
year One highlight was ft 
ber of lengthy trips taken hJV ; 
Friends during th^year T ^: : 
Yemen in April, Syria In &■ 

a.a n 'i.sjsrs.~ l 

Bsrssssa" 

If you missed out on thei«j: 
trips, don't despair, those 
planning for 1986 look just V 
good. They include a late Feta*i 
visit to Athens and Crete anl ;f 
being well, visits to Saudi Arabl' 
an overnight stay In the caster!- 
Bosra and a Syrian trip In M* • 

Tiie list of day tripe In l& ! 
reads a little like a *what s wter- 
of Jordanian archaeology buljf. 
one who missed out last yearte 1 
a chance to catch up over tv* 
coming months. i 

When the Friends were note:' 
‘exploring the sites' theywi' 
kept busy with a number of exce . 
lent lectures. They also man# 
to provide an Olexlcon, Voluwi. 
for the library of the Departs 
of Antiquities and presented ri' 
department with chain for Ilia l- 
dltorlum at the Registration Cer- 
tre. Some members also helpsdf. 
a weekly, and voluntary baakt; 
a number of tasks at the Dec? 
ment of Archaeology at Yamt 1 
University. • 

On Ihe social aide, a oats; 
quainted reception at the Rep' 
t ration Centre brought meefr 
and potential members togfv 
while Raouf Abujaber hostel i: 
mansat at his farm at Al-Yste 
for visiting students altendnt : 
summer session on archaeo^: 
at Yarmouk University. 

Anyone Interested in joining^ 
Friends of Archaeology cans 
tact Mrs Anne Furtlck on 6653'; 




Exhibitions 

■ i . 

The Housing Bank gallery presents nil exhibition of palrM 4 ^ 
sculpture by Muhammad Samara. 

Continues until Tuesday 28 January. 

The French Cultural Centro prosents 'The Birth of : 
Tuesday 21 until Thursduy 30 January. ! 

'The Napoleonic Press' ends Thursday 16 January. 

Jo gar Al Jaleel Publishing House, (Jabal A) Huasah. 
the British Bonk of the Middle Eastjpresents an exhfoiw ; 
books and plastic arts. ! 

Concert ! . 

The French Cultural Centre presents ‘Le Quatuor Marfla»- ^ 
Monday 20 January at 8.00 pm. 

Films - ' 

The American Centre presents ‘War Games’ (1 13 mins) starmf..-.. 
Matthew Broderick and John Wood. jj . 

Thursday 16 January at 7.00 pm. V'/ 

Ml® P 0unc| l presents 'Checkmate' 

Ninette de Valois ballet performed by the Sadlera W < 
Ballet. 

Tuesday 21 January at 7.30 pm. 

ThsFrehch Cultural Centre presents ‘La mate °Jf a d A (f r 
.1970 film directed by J. Doniol-Valcroze and starring 
rlere and M. Dubois. • ; . 

Saturday 18 January at 7.45 pm. \ ' 

Jilt ^ventures Huckleberry Finn’ d 

Mickey Rooney, Waiter Connolly and William Frc i . 

Monday 20 January at 7.00 pm. 

Electronic dialogue . 

[i _■ • 

f be occasion of Martin Luther King Day waSeS 0, iS - r • 
S2 8 m^J 8 an extreme dialogue with Dr. R° na [“ jackso 11 ^?^ 
fkx V p l ver8 lty. who was political advisor to Jesse 
.tne 1084: presidential campaign. ■ ' - >*;' 

ThursclAy 18 January at 3.30 pm. 
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TV guide 


Channel 6 
programmes 
from 

18-27 January 



Cinema 

— — Corner 


By Reem Yasin 



John Heard as Abe North and Sean Young as Rosemary Hoyt in TENDER IS THE NIGHT, 
i Monday at 9:10 

An Hour With ‘ Mirage’ 


Saturday 


Monday 


9:10 A FORTUNATE LIFE 


• 8:30 MIND YOUR LANGU- 
AGE, "Easy Come - Easy Go": 
Quote — "Who wants to be a 
millionaire?" so the song goes 
1 Jlke us all, our foreign 
students would answer "I do." « 
When they check their football 
results and discover that they 
nave seven out of eight score 
oraws, It looks as if their 
dreams could come true. It all 
hinges on the final result — 
late kick In Scotland. Will they 
win the jackpot which could be 
a S million — or will they have 
io settle for a leaser dividend? 

sJnw 10 SATU RDAY VARIETY 
snow, one hour with the Jor- 
danian musical group *' Mlr- 
80me °f the,r songs 
r ES are shot In different 
Places in Jordan. 

, ’J° :2Q FEATURE FILM, "An 
of Privacy", starring: 

Young HarP ® r and Clif de 


Sunday 

••Ani' 30 , ^SAQE PATCH, 

oanom 0n * n P 0ur: A 80clal ® n - 
JSSE 1 * f °r Janet and Tony 
Eft. Problems. For one 
S JJ ciashea with a forgotten 

LHJslneas appointment. 

vlde 0 «l > H E n D S. F EMPIR E. "Dl- 
land riilw * : Fina “y Eng- 
nd? B d «» de ? Ll° wit ^raw from 
'r a,0r 160 years of occu- 
SfcfiPJ" 1967 India was dl- 
tha wP e J W0Bn tb® Muslima and 

^bted. and pakis,an waa 

Ma'kep 1 ^ DEMp SEY AND 


• 8:30 STARRING ... THE 
ACTORS, This wesk with "Julie 
Andrews" discussing the topic 
that delights and challenges 
the actor: Acting. With clips 
from her best known movies 
such as “The Sound of Music" 
"Victor Victoria". 

* 9:10 TENDER IS THE 
NIGHT, In this episode Rosem- 
ary reveals her love to Dr Dick 
Driver and Abe Worth asks Dr 
Dick for help. 

• 10:20 DALLAS, JR is trying 
to save as much as possible of 
the oil shipment to Cuba. His 
partner is planning to take 
revenge. 


Tuesday 


* 8:30 THAT'S MY BOY, "To 
Catch a Thief" 


Wednesday 


• 8:30 THREE'S COMPANY. 
"Dying to Meat You": An in- 
sanely jealous boyfriend 
threatens Jack's life because 
he thinks Jack is coming on to 
his girl. Larry stages a mock 
funeral to convince Ihe boy- 
friend that Jack is dead. When 
the boyfriend discovers the 
hoax, Jack's funeral almost be- 
comes the real one. 

• 9:10 CONQUEST, "Wolves 
and Wolfman" 


10:20 FALCON CREST 


Thursday 
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0:30 EMERGENCY ROOM 


9:10 RETURN TO EDEN 


• 10:20 FEATURE FILM, 
"Story of Louis Pasteur": The 
life story of the French scient- 
ist Louis Pasteur and his scien- 
tific achievements In medicine. 




Friday 


Christopher Blake as Robert 
Price In THATS MY BOY, Tues- 
day at 8:30 


8:30 MR. BELEVEDERE, 
"Got to Dance": Mr Belevedere 
is encouraging the children to 
practise (heir hobbles inspite of 
their father's opposition. 

4 9:10 THE FAR PAVILIONS 
* 10:20 HUNTER 


Romantic Heroines 

WHO DIE FOR LOVE 

ROMANTIC HEROINES who pay their lives as a price for 
their overwhelming and tempestuous love seem to hold a 
very special fascination for filmmakers across the decades. 

Endless screen versions or television dramatisations have 
been based on the lives and loves of women like Carmen, 
Madame Bovary and Anna Karenina. These romantic her- 
oines (coming from Spain, France and Russia respectively) 
are all passionate and sensual women whose loves were 
doomed and inevitably ended in tragedy, 

The most recent examplo wo have como across of these 
dramas was tho latest version of Anna Karenina, (presented 
on our small screens a couple ol weeks ago), a production 
of 1985, starring the beautiful Jacqueline Blsset in the title 
role. 

Tho British star is ol course not the first, and most prob- 
ably won't be the last, to play the role of Tolstoy's heroino. 
Greta Garbo and Vivien Leigh have both starred as Anna 
Karenina In 1935 and 1948 respectively by Russian ver- 
sions of course have celebrated the great novel, most pro- 
minent among which was the film made in 1967 by tho 
great Russian director Alexander Zarkl (a film that was 
shown in Amman during the earliest days of the Cine Club). 
Even Egyptian cinema gavo an adaptation of the film in the 
early sixties with Faten Hamama sb Anna and Omar Sherlf 
as her handsome (over, Vronsky. 

The Russian Interpretations of Tolstoy's classic under- 
standably stuck more to the spirit of the novel by portraying 
the densely populated canvas of characters and intricate 
network of relationships to the extent of overshadowing the 
heroine herself. 

The foreign versions mainly restricted their plots to the 
story of Anna: The passionate and rebellious noblewoman, 
who sacrifices her marriage, her child end her reputation 
for her love and infatuation by a handsome officer, resulting 
in torment, loss and self-destruction. 

Of all the starB who have played Anna Karenina, Blsset 
seems to have coma closest to the romantic heroine. Her 
sensual beauty, her proud and graceful manner, even her 
neurotic gestures as she breaks down at the end, ell make 
her the perfect choice for the role. With great talent and 
insight she faithfully Interpreted the author's portrayal of 
his heroine, confessing that she used his descriptions of 
Anna's bearing and movements bb a guide. 

Another magnificent performance in the film was given by 
the distinguished Paul Scofield In the role of Anna's hus- 
band Karenin. His portrayal of the coldly ambitious and dis- 
passionate husband who holds on to his wife despite his 
knowledge of her betrayal makes the character's predi- 
cament almost aB tragic as Anna’s. 

Karenin’s fatal flaw, however. Is his Inability to deal with 
hla own emotions, a flaw that seems the only thing that he 
haa In common with his wife — Anna's own Inability to deal 
with her emotions (in her case, an overwhelming love and a 
consuming passion) led her to aalf-deatrucUon. 

But as Jacqueline Blsset herself said In an interview, 
"What else Is worth dying for but Love?" After all, what 
else makes a ‘romantic heroine' survive even her own 
deathl 
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Top Records 


'4 

•if 


in U.S. 

1. That's What Friends Are 
For — Dionne + Friends 

2. Say You, Say Me — 
Lionel Richie 

3. Party All The Time — Ed- 
die Murphy 

4. Alive And Kicking — Sim- 
ple Minds 

5. 1 Miss You — Klymaxx 

6. Small Town — John Cou- 
gar Mellencamp 

7. Talk To Me — Stevie 
Nicks 

8. Burning Heart — Survi- 
vor 

9. Walk Of Life — Dire 
Straits 

10. Tonight She Comes — 
The Cars 
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In Britain 

1 . West End Girls — Pet 
Shop Boys 

2. Saving Ail My Love For 
You — Whitney Houston 

3. Merry Christmas Every- 
one — Shakin' Stevens 

4. Walking In The Air — 
Aled Jones 

5. Hit That Perfect Beat — 
Bronski Beat 

6. Girlie Girlie — Sophia 
George 

7. Last Christmas — Wham 

8. Dress You Up — Ma- 
donna 

9. Do They Know it’s Christ- 
mas/Feed the World — 
Band Aid 

10. Separate Lives — Phil 
Collins and Marilyn Mar- 
tin 
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